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THE TRUE OPTIMIST IS 
NOT THE MAN WHO FROM 
THE SIDE LINES SMILES ON 
DISASTER AND INSISTS 
THAT ALLS RIGHT WITH 
THE WORLD::IT IS THE 
MAN WHO WITH CHEER- 
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MIRED: AND WITH UNCONQUERABLE FAITH 
RALLIES THE WEARY AND DESPONDENT TO 
FRESH ENDEAVOR 
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. FUL ENERGY PUTS HIS 
SHOULDER TO THE WHEEL WHEN IT IS BE. 
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THE COMPANION FOR APRIL 3 
will celebrate the coming of Easter. The issue will have special 
decorations suitable to the season, there will be an Easter poem, and 


the spirit of Easter will inform the Children’s Page. The leading 
story will be An Easter Sunrise, a tale of unusual spiritual beauty 
and significance, by Elsie Singmaster. 


In addition to absorbing chapters in the two serial stories, Figgy 
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Duff Pot and Buffalo Horn, there will be a sparkling paper for young 
women, entitled The Critical Girl, by Frances Lester Warner, anda 
hilarious tale of boys, a dancing bear and its Italian owner, entitled 
A Profitless Prisoner, by Roe L. Hendrick. 


Finally the number will have a superb cover in color. It celebrates 
another Milestone in American history. The subject is 


THE SWEDES IN DELAWARE, by W. D. Eato : 
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THE TONSILS AND LYMPH GLANDS 


HE tonsils are collections of peculiarly- 

formed tissue that constitute part of the 

general lymphoid structure of the body. 
Other organs of similar formation are the spleen, 
the lymph glands, certain glands in the wall of 
the intestine, the thymus gland, the so-called 
lingual tonsil and adenoids. The duties of 
these glands are varied, and not all of them are 
thoroughly understood. 

Some physiologists believe that the tonsils 
act as filters and prevent the bacteria that 
enter with the air from gaining access to the 
general system. The lingual tonsil and the 
adenoid growths at the back of the nose share 
the same function. The lymph glands, or 
lymph nodes as they are more correctly called, 
also filter out the bacteria that enter the lym- 
phatic vessels from a wound or from some 
centre of inflammation. In doing it, however, 
they suffer and become swollen, and if the 
bacteria beat them in the fight they become 
inflamed and finally break down and thus be- 
come breeding places for the bacteria the 
progress of which they had tried to stop. That 
unfortunate condition can be seen sometimes 
when a wound in the hand becomes infected; 
the lymphatics conveying the bacteria from 
the spot can be traced as red lines running up 
the arm, interrupted by enlarged glands at the 
crease of the elbow and in the arm pit. In 
favorable cases the glands arrest enough of the 
bacteria to stop the inflammation, but, if the 
microbes are too numerous, the final barriers 
are forced, and they enter the blood, and 
general blood poisoning results. The glands 
act in the same way in the case of cancer, 
fighting against the entrance of the cancer cells 
into the general circulation and preventing 
them from lodging in some other organ. 

When the tonsils and the lymph nodes are 
unable to destroy the bacteria that they have 
arrested, the bacteria live and multiply slug- 
gishly and occasionally discharge their prod- 
ucts or even escape into the general blood 
stream; thus the glands act as what we call 

“foci” of disease. The question now is what to do 
with them. In cases of acute infection the lymph 
glands take care of themselves, and, if recov- 
ery ensues, gradually return to normal. But 
the tonsils, once they have become a breeding 
place for evil germs, usually have to be removed. 
And when they are removed they must be 
removed entirely, for if even a little of the 
lymphoid tissue is le/t it will breed enough 
bacteria to keep the system continually below 
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BELL-RINGING NEWSBOYS 


ERE and there, sometimes incongruously 
H mingled with the practices of Western- 
ism, the characteristics of the old, the 
romantic, the picturesque Japan remain to at- 
tract and to enthral the foreigner. Although 
the Japanese newspapers are printed in strange 
fantastic characters, writes a correspondent of 
the London Times, they help to spread a veneer 
of the West over the Far East; but when Japan 
sells its newspapers the thinness of the veneer 
becomes at once apparent. 

Here we have no roaring boys rushing 
through traffic-crowded streets and bawling 
the lates: tidings into the air. A special edition 
of an evening paper is a gogai, and the blue- 
clad coolie who sells it on the streets may be 

eighteen years old or eighty, but his procedure 
is ever the same. He lopes along with his 
“specials’’ (the size of half a sheet of notepaper), 
and for the piercing yell of the London news- 
boy he substitutes the ringing of a tiny hand- 
bell. And, even though there are many bells 
rung through every hour in every Japanese city, 
none can be mistaken for that of the gogai man. 

The first news of the death of President 
Harding and news of the death of Viscount 
Kato were spread through the capital of Japan 
by the tinkling of little bells 
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The Sedan and the Coupe 


Closed car comfort and charm are 
provided in great and se meas- 
ure in both the new Hupmobile 
Sedan and Coupe. Seat contour and 
shape are right for maximum com- 
fort. Doors are unusually wide. 
Upholstery is gray. with a blue 
stripe. Hardware is highest quality. 
In the Coupe iar is space behind 
the driver’s seat for og om and 
under the rear deck baggage, 
golf bags, etc. The fourth seat in 
the Coupe folds under the dash 
when not in use. Windshield 
cleaner, visor, rear-view mirror, 
heater and rebound snubbers, 
standard equipment on both cars. 


Prices—Sedan, $1750; Coupe, 
$1595; f. o. b. Detroit, revenuc 
tax extra. 


Thousands Buying Closed Cars Now, 
For Greatest Year-Round Comfort 


Hundreds and thou- 
sands of men and 
women who are buying 
Hupmobiles this spring, 
are choosing the Sedan 
and the Coupe and will 
drive them all the year 
round. 


This feature of the Hup- 
mobile business shows 
how strongly American 
motorists have come to 
prefer the closed car for 
all seasons. 


Last year, for instance, 
we built more closed cars 
than the entire Hup- 
mobile output seven 
years ago; and in 1924, 
more than half of our 
production will be 
closed types. 


People want comfort in 
their motor cars today, 
and none so meets their 
desire as the closed type. 
In spring it affords pro- 
tection from the sharp 
winds and chilling rains. 
In summer there is clean, 
cool shelter from the 
blazing sun; and venti- 
lating breezes that are 
subject to your own 
wishes, In fall and winter 
there is snug enclosure 


from cold and snow. 


Buyers of the Sedan and 
Coupe seek these ob- 
vious advantages in the 
































Hupmobile for reasons 
equally apparent. 


They are after its higher 
value and longer life; 
its greater sturdiness and 
lower upkeep; its finer, 
smoother performance 
and greater day-to-day 
economy. And Hupmo- 
bile reputation assures 
them that they will surely 
get what they want. 


We have said nothing of 
the beauty of the Hup- 
mobile closed cars, their 
seating and riding com- 
fort, or the fineness of 
their upholstery, fittings 
and finish, leaving you 
to judge of these things 
when you go to see the 
cars themselves. 
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THE MOTHER OF US 


“By Grace Ethelwyn Cody 





- EAR ONES,” the souvenir post- 
card read, “here we are in the 
midst of the Berkshire Hills! 
We have not had the slightest 
trouble with our baggage as 
yet, and we notice little differ- 
ence in the appearance of the 

natives since we crossed the lines into Con- 
necticut. In fact your Aunt Elizabeth con- 
verses fluently with the inhabitants here. 
Yesterday I stood by the grave of Jonathan 
Plummer and plucked an ivy leaf. Remind 
me to tell you more about this. 

“With love, Annie Wood.” 

“Until mother started off on this trip I 
never dreamed that she had so much fun in 
her!’’ Clare Oliver exclaimed as she finished 
reading the card aloud and handed it to her 
sister. “These postcards are a perfect take- 
off on the ones we sent home when we were 
abroad last summer, Essie. Do you realize 
it? The grave of Jonathan Plummer—her 
great-grandfather! And don’t you remember 
how we used to be always saying, ‘Remind 
me to tell you more about this’?” 

“That’s so,” Esther agreed. 

The morning sunlight was flooding the 
pleasant room where the Oliver family 
always lingered after breakfast until the 
postman had come. It poured in at the bay 
window where Clare was sitting in her 
mother’s rocker with a bit of sewing in her 
hands, and it gilded the locks on her pretty 
bent head just as it always silvered the 
white threads when it shone on her mother 
sitting there. Suddenly Clare looked up and 
parted the curtains at the window to smile 
and bow to some one who was passing. 

“FA’m!” said Esther. “You can’t even bow 
to him without blushing! Wonder if I’ll be 
like that.”” Then before Clare could protest 
the mischief left Esther’s gray eyes, and 
she added with a touch of disapproval, “It 
makes me feel queer, the way mother keeps 
signing these cards ‘Annie Wood’ instead of 
‘Anna W. Oliver.’ ” 

“Oh, let her do it if she wants to!”’ pleaded 
Jean, the seventeen-year-old “baby” of the 
family. “If father doesn’t mind her going 
back to the time before she ever saw him 
and playing she’s a girl again, I guess we 
needn’t!”’ 

Her eyes turned to the silent man who had 
laid his newspaper across his knee to listen. 
“Father,” she added rather ruefully, “do you 
suppose she really will stay a whole month?” 

“It’s hard to say,” he answered. “She 
may, of course, but I rather expect to see 
her back inside ten days.” 

_ And inside ten days Mr. Oliver’s predic- 
tion came true. In fact it was only a week 
later than the receipt of that postcard that 
three surprised, happy girls sat facing their 
suddenly-arrived mother and plying her 
with questions while a tall man with a 
contented expression looked on from the 
background. 

“I came because I’d had my fill,” the 
plump, gray-haired woman 
was saying as she pulled out 
the fingers of her black kid 
gloves and carefully folded 
her veil. “I'll begin at the 
beginning and tell you all 
about it. I didn’t write any 
news on those snippy little 
postcards, partly because I 
was copying you girls for fun 





and partly because I felt that I couldn’t 
write down the real meaning of all I was 
doing. I doubt if I can tell even, but I’m 
going to try. When I started out of course 
I went to Albany and got your Aunt Eliza- 
beth. She declared she couldn’t leave home 
and all that, but I changed her mind, just 
as I always could when we were little, and 
we started off together—toward the past. 
We were Annie and Libbie Wood again, I 
told her, and I made it plain from the start 
that, if she didn’t toe the mark pretty well, 
I was going to ‘tell mother.’ 

“First we went to Stockbridge, where our 
mother was born. It seemed as if we could 
come to our own young days more naturally 
that way than by jumping into them right 
out of our old-ladyhood.” 

“Qld-ladyhood! You're not old, mother!” 
Jean whispered. 

“There, child! Sixty isn’t so terribly 
young. Well, we got a room at the inn that 
night, and next morning we 
hired a car and drove out to the 
old farm where my mother and 
all her brothers and sisters were 
brought up. I sent you a card 
from there—that one I headed 
‘Ancestral Acres,’ you know. The 
old house was gone, and another 
one, not very modern either, 
had been built right in its place; 
but the same old doorstep was 
there, and we sat down on it 
where our mother used to sit 
when she was a little girl and 
looked at a long hedge of wil- 
lows that my grandfather had 
planted. 

“Oh, that was a wonderful 
day! We sent the car away and 
walked back to the hotel past a 
house where a great friend of 
my grandfather’s used to live. 
Mother has often told us how 
she would go to that place with 
her father and stand and lean 
against a big tree out in front 
while he went into the house on 
his errand and forgot to come 
back for ever so long. She said 
she used to tell her secrets to 
that tree. And there it stood yet, 
the same old tree, keeping my 
mother’s little-girl secrets! Libbie 
and I leaned against it too and 
tried to imagine the past nearly 
eighty years ago. And from the way she 
looked i guess Libbie told it some secrets. 
I know I did. 

“Then a little farther along we crossed the 
brook where mother had told us about 
stopping to look at herself in the clear water, 
onl we got down on our knees and looked in 
too. It was like a dream. We walked down 
over the mountain path where she walked 
when she taught school, a sixteen-year-old 
girl, and wrote verses, composing them as 
she went along. Oh, no one will ever know 
how wonderful it was!” 

There was an inarticulate sound of sym- 
pathy from the three girls as their mother 
stopped for breath. “Your mother’s cheeks 
were never so pink and soft as my mother’s 
are, you darling!’ Jean put in, nestling 
closer. 

“My mother was a beauty.” Mrs. Oliver 
pronounced the words with solemn rever- 


““Mother’s mountains” 
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ence. “Not one of her girls could 
hold a candle to her.” 

“Ahem!” remarked a bass voice 
from the background, but Mrs. 
Oliver only said, “That’s true, fa- 
ther!’ and went on with her story. 

“We stayed one more night at the inn and 
then took the train for the south and went 
down the beautiful Housatonic with, oh, so 
many backward looks at mother’s moun- 
tains! That’s what we called them, ‘mother’s 
mountains’! It was a land of dreams all the 
way down into Connecticut and through 
those lovely Litchfield hills to Pomperaug.”’ 
_ “Such a queer name!” said Esther, smil- 


ing. 

“Maybe, but it had a good sound to me 
when I heard them call it out. Pomperaug— 
that’s the name of the little stream too that 
flows through Southbury, where my father 
used to preach when your Aunt Elizabeth 
and I were growing up. I had forgotten that 





Stopping to look at herself in the clear water 


the river had any name at all! Well, we got 
to Pomperaug about noon, and we had 
written ahead for a carriage to meet us there; 
so in a few minutes we were riding down the 
one long street of Southbury, picking out the 
houses we knew and calling the names of old 
friends who used to live in them. 

“Pretty soon we came to the church, and 
actually it looked unchanged since the time 
when my father was its first preacher fifty 
years ago! Before that we’d found out by 

uestioning the driver that there were only 
three or four — whom we knew left 
living in the place, and it seemed that the 
old man who rang the church bell was one of 
them. He just happened to be sitting out on 
the church steps; so we asked the driver to 
tell him who we were. But ’twas no use; he 
couldn’t hear! It seemed like a voice calling 
to us from the past when that driver would 
say loud enough to wake the dead, ‘It’s 











Annie and Libbie Wood! Annie and Libbie 
Wood!’ But the old man would just shake 
his head and stare at us! 

“That discouraged us some. I told Libbie 
we'd have to go to the graveyard to find our 
friends. She said they were probably sleeping 
there even more soundly than they used to 
sleep inside the church, and we got to 
laughing at that, thinking how angry we 
used to be when they took their naps while 
father was preaching! Then all of a sudden 
as we drove along down the street we came 
to the Snow house, and there were Delia and 
Matilda Snow right out in the yard! They’re 
nice old maiden ladies now, and they both 
remembered all about us as if we had been 
there yesterday. They wouldn’t 
hear of our going to the hotel, 
and when I warned them to keep 
it in mind that I wasn’t mar- 
ried, but was just Annie Wood, 
the minister's daughter, they 
‘entered right into the thing.” 

“But, mother,” Clare broke 
in, “you didn’t pretend you were 
Annie Wood all the time you 
were there, did you?” 

“T certainly did.” 

“Do you mean that you didn’t 
talk about your daughters— 
about Esther’s and my college 
work or my taking the Foster 
medal or Jean’s music or father 
or anything?” 

“How could I? I was Annie 
Wood! Between us I do suspect 
your Aunt Elizabeth of going 
out into their kitchen and telling 
them all the family news, but I 
was Annie Wood from the start 
to the end. And those Snow girls 
were so kind! They went night 
to work and made warm bis- 
cuits, the kind their family was 
always famous for, and they put 
on the gold-band china, and 
when I asked if my father and 
mother ever ate from it they 
said, ‘Certainly! We always put 
on the best china when the min- 
ister and his wife come to tea.’ 
And they really were the same dishes with- 
out a nick in them! The house they live 
in was built in the eighteenth century, and 
there’s been a light burning there every 
evening for more than a hundred years!” 

“H’m! Our house is five years old!” said 
Esther. 

“Yes. Oh, I wish you could see that old 
place! Well, when morning came Libbie and 
I walked to the little old schoolhouse, taking 
hold of hands just as we always did, and 
when we came to the path where I always 
wanted to turn off she said she wouldn't, 
and we had our regular little spat, and it 
was just perfect! I felt as if I really were 
the little Annie Wood that used to wear 
nankeen pantalettes and swing her sun- 
bonnet in her hand the minute she was 
out of sight of the parsonage. She studied 
chemistry and philosophy when she was 
twelve, poor little thing! And when we got 
to the schoolhouse I sat right 
down on the steps where I 
had learned the rule for par- 
tial payments, and I found I 
could say it over to Libbie 
word for word!” 

“Hurrah for mother!” cried 
Jean. “I can’t say it now!” 

Mrs. Oliver laughed. “I 
didn’t know I could till I sat 
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down on those steps! I sat right there for 
two hours, thinking and remembering. Lib- 
bie went back to the Snows to write some 
letters, but I wanted to see the children 
come out of school, and when they did come 
I found a little girl who was living in the 
house that used to be the parsonage in 
our time; so I walked along with her, and 
when we got there her mother asked me in 
and let me go through the rooms. I went 
into the bedroom where Libbie and I used 
to sleep,—such a quaint room, girls!—and 
when I came downstairs there was the same 
queer, old-fashioned latch on the cellar door, 
and—as soon as I saw it I remembered how 
our cat used to jump up and open it her- 
self. That was the way everything kept 
making me remember! You'll never know 
how strange it was!” 

Mrs. Oliver’s face was shining, but there 
was an odd, constrained silence as she 
paused. Esther spoke first in a slightly 
injured tone: 

“Of course it was all a lovely experience, 
mother, but somehow I feel so surprised! 
All these years you’ve seemed to be so taken 
up with our having pretty clothes and get- 
ting an education and so glad to have us go 
to places and so proud about our trip to 
Europe! I never once dreamed you wanted 
to be anything else than the mother of us!” 

“T know,” Mrs. Oliver admitted. “When 
I used to send you girls out of the kitchen 
and stay to do a lot of last things you'd 
laugh and tell one another you ‘believed 
mother just liked to drudge!’ I remember 
that; but all the time I was drudging and 
economizing there was a vision of Annie 
Wood locked up in my heart. I was always 
wanting to find her again, and when the 
chance came and I told your father how I 
felt he said I’d better go.” 

“But, mother, it seems almost as if you 
were sorry you had us!” Clare reproached 
her sweetly. “Of course we appreciate your 
wanting to go back to your childhood home, 
but I can’t quite understand how you could 
bear it not to talk about your children any 
while you were there!” 

The mother eyes looked suddenly yearn- 
ing. ‘Maybe you will some day, dear, if 
you’re Mrs. Somebody a thousand miles 
from your old home, where nobody knows 
that there ever was a Clare Oliver or even 
dreams of such a thing as your having a 
favorite flower.” 

Clare’s face softened, and she dropped her 
gaze to the violets that were pinned to the 
front of her dress. 

“JT understand now,” murmured Jean 
with one arm round her mother’s. neck. 
“Oh, I wish Annie Wood could have found 
her mother in that old parsonage!” 

The quick tears rolled down Mrs. Oliver’s 
cheeks as she said in a hushed voice: “I 
could only stand by her grave and think how 
she missed her mountains when she came 
out here to the prairies with father. But 
while I was standing there I seemed to feel 
for the first time that those mountains were 
crowding me, and I felt my heart swelling 
and swelling until it got too big for Annie 
Wood’s body. It came over me all at 
once what a narrow, contracted young 
thing she was anyway, and I saw as 
plain as day that it was no use trying 
to cramp myself up being Annie Wood 
another minute. So as soon as we got 
back to the house I told your Aunt Eliz- 
abeth how I felt, and next morning we 
started for home.” 

“Oh!” breathed Esther and Clare to- 
gether. 

“And you were really, truly willing 
to come back to father and us?” said 
Clare. 

“Willing!” Mrs. Oliver looked as if she 
wanted to hug them all at once. “Wil- 
ling!” Then, glancing over their heads, 
she met the tender, happy smile of her 
husband. 


o 9 
BUT STRANGERS SOMETIMES 
DID NOT 


v ‘HE late Louis Fleischmann, the phil- 
anthropic baker who established the 
“bread line’ in New York, says the 

Argonaut, always maintained that the poor 

were the most sensitive of persons and 

quickest to resent tactless sympathy. In 
support of his assertion he said that one day 
while an American was on a walking tour in 

Scotland he met a tall and comely young 

woman who was walking barefooted. 

Astonished, the traveler stopped her and 
inquired: ‘Do all the people about here go 
barefoot?” 

“Some of them do,”’ she said, ‘‘and the 
rest mind their own business.” 











Chapter Four 


Catherine shares her 
secret 


URING the September and 
a after her adventure 
with “Doctor” Bedotte Cath- 
O@ erine visited Quoghoggar 
quite as she pleased, and no one was the 
wiser for her discovery of pearls. I am 
pretty sure that the old doctor did ‘not go 
there again; he had had enough of the place, 
and I imagine that what Willis had said to 
him was not lost on the wily old fellow. 

Catherine had Quog Brook quite to her- 
self; equipped with rubber boots, garden 
rake, hatchet, tweezers and oyster knife, she 
overhauled the clam beds along the entire 
course of the stream. On nearly every af- 
ternoon she spent there she found at least 
one pearl, and some of them were of good 
size. 

Of course she did not publish the dis- 
covery abroad—to people Quoghoggar with 
pearl hunters! She went on with her quest 
and kept quiet about it; she did not even 
tell her mother or her Aunt Columbia. When 
the ice formed in November she had fol- 
lowed the brook through all its devious 
windings from Mud Pond to Loon Pond, 
into which it finally found its way, and had 
pretty thoroughly ransacked every mussel 
bed. It was characteristic of her that at 
every bed she left a few mussels for ‘“‘seed”’ 
in order that they might again replenish the 
brook and sometime perhaps produce more 
pearls. 

What pearls she found she laid aside at 
home, and the way I came to know about 
them was from being able by chance to help 
her to dispose of them. I had had a hard 
summer’s work at the old farm, and shortly 
before Thanksgiving I made up my mind to 
visit Addison for a owe days at New Haven, 
where he was an instructor in zoélogy, and 
then perhaps go to New York for a day. 
The-evening before setting off I went. over 
across the fields to stop in at the Edwardses’ 
for a few minutes and tell Catherine that I 
was going away. 

“Well, I hope you will have a nice trip,” 
she said as I was going out. ‘Tell Ad how 
much we should all like to see him again. 
And did you say you would perhaps go to 
New York?” 

“T think I may,” I replied. ‘Any errand I 
can do for you?” 

Catherine hesitated. ‘“Maybe,”’ she said. 
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“Tf it wouldn’t be too much trouble. I’ve 
just thought of something; come back a mo- 
ment, please,”—for we were at the door,— 
“T don’t want to talk of it out here.” 

We went back to the sitting room, and 
Catherine shut the door. Her mother and 
Aunt Columbia were in the kitchen. I had 
said po night to them, and they thought 
I had gone. Catherine glanced at the win- 
dow shades to make sure they were down; 
then she brought forth from a locked drawer 
in the old-fashioned bureau a folded chamois 
skin, which she spread out on the table be- 
neath the lamp. On it were all the pearls 
that she had collected from Quog Brook— 
sixty-two of them! Some were scarcel 
larger than bird shot, but fifteen were muc 
larger; and there were six truly beautiful 
ones, two as large as small bullets, very lus- 
trous and pearly white. Those two were per- 
fect spheres, but some of the others were 
pear-shaped and otherwise deformed. There 
were also three or four slugs, or baroque 
pearls, as jewelers term pearls of irregular 
shape. 

“Why, Kate!” I exclaimed, and I suppose 
I stared, for I noticed that she was regarding 
me with amusement. 

“You know what they are?”’ she said. 

“Pearls!” I cried. “No doubt of that. 
Beauties too! Why, those are valuable!” 

“TI do rather hope so,” said she. “And 
what I should like awfully to have you do 
for me if you will is to take them to New 
Haven with you and let Addison see what 
he thinks of them and then maybe carr 
them to New York and see what they will 
fetch. I don’t quite like to trust them to the 
jeweler at the village here.” 

“You don’t want to keep them and wear 
them then?” I asked. 

“Dear me, no,” said Catherine, laughing. 
“T am too poor to put on pearls. I have too 
many expenses to meet.” 

We stood there for some moments, looking 
them over and counting them while Cath- 
erine told me how and at what places in the 
brook she had found the prettiest ones. 
Then, hearing her mother calling to her from 
the kitchen, she hastily bound up the pack- 
age, and I put it into my pocket. “It is 
better that Aunt Columbia and mother do 
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not know about it,’”’ she 
said, smiling. “‘Auntie, you 
know, just cannot keep 
from talkin , and a word 
dropped might send a doz- 
en idle people over there 
searching, and they really 
wouldn’t find anything 
there now except my seed 
clams, for I have cleared the brook out 
pretty thoroughly.” 

I fully agreed with her. “Not even Ad 
shall know where you found them,” I said. 

“Oh, we can trust him!” she exclaimed; 
and then I took my leave. 

When I showed the packet to Addison at 
New Haven he was interested at once, for he 
had searched for pearls several times him- 
self before leaving home,—in Lurvey’s 
Stream and in smaller brooks,—but with- 
out much success. 

“Where did you find these?” was his first 
question. 

“Tn a certain place,” I replied, at which 
he omg me with a humorous grin. Then 
I told him who owned the pearls, and that I 
was anxious to sell them. 

Addison looked at them again and ex- 
amined several with a magnifying glass. 
““Most of these have little value, I think,’”’ 
he remarked. ‘Worth five, ten or fifteen 
dollars apiece perhaps. But there are two 
here that will bring good money. They are 
perfect spheres, very lustrous, have a fine 
tint and are remarkably large ones.”’ 

We took them to the college laboratory 
and weighed them. One of the largest two 
weighed eighty-seven grains, or nearly 
twenty-eight carats; the other weighed 
—— grains, but you could hardly 
tell the two apart. 

“Set with a diamond these would make a 
beautiful ring or a lovely pin,’’ Addison re- 
marked. “I think they will sell well. I’ll go 
to New York with you,” he added. ‘We 
must do the best we can for Kate. She de- 
serves it if ever a girl did. Think what she 
has done at home to keep things going!” 

We went to the city next morning, and 
before taking the pearls to a famous jewelry 
firm that Addison thought was likely to pay 
the highest prices we decided to call at an- 
other place, a very showy shop on Broad- 
way, and get an opinion there. Our experi- 
ence is worth recording as an instance of the 
caution that it is necessary to use in dispos- 
ing of gems. The salesman to whom we 
made known our business at once called 
another person, presumably one of the pro- 
prietors, from the back of the shop, and then 
while they were examining the pearls an- 
other man joined them. They asked a great 
many questions—where the pearls had come 

from, when they were found and how 
long ago. The last question was evi- 
dently put to find out whether we had 
shown the pearls to other dealers. 

Addison and I said little except to 
reply briefly as we saw fit and at last 
to ask whether they wished to purchase 
and what they would give us. 

After telling us that the present mar- 
ket for pearls was very poor and trying 
in vain to find out what we knew of 
the value of pearls one of them offered 
three hundred dollars for the lot. 

Addison folded up the packet. There- 
upon one of the others remarked that 
possibly after notifying a certain good 
customer who had left an order with 
them for a pearl pendant they might do 
alittle better. Would we leave the packet 
with them overnight till they could con- 
sult with the customer? 

“T’m afraid we can’t do that,’’ Addi- 
son replied, and we came away. “I 
wouldn’t leave those pearls there an 
hour,” he said to me, laughing. “Il 
wouldn’t even let them be taken to a 
back room for examination.” 

“You don’t think they would be 
stolen!’ I exclaimed. 

“No, but there might be substitution 
of inferior pearls. And what could we 
prove if we left undescribed pearls with 
them overnight? Nothing.” 

We then proceeded to the dealers 
whom Addison had first had in mind 
and asked them to examine and value 
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the pearls. A dry little man, evidently an 
expert, took the matter in hand and was 
about an hour in examining, testing, weigh- 
ing and scrutinizing the larger pearls under 
high lights. 

“T have to make my report to the house,” 
he said at last. ‘Call at three o’clock this 
afternoon.” But he did not ask us to leave 
the pearls. 

Somewhat to my astonishment Addison 
asked to have the packet put into the firm’s 
safe for us, and the man carelessly assented 
as to a matter of no consequence. 

“That’s the difference between a repu- 
table house like this and a nest of gem 
sharps,” Addison remarked as we came out. 
“No funny business done here. The pearls 
are a good deal safer with them than in my 
pocket on Broadway.” 

A member of the firm met us when we 
called at three o’clock. It was as Addison 
had conjectured regarding the pearls. With 
the exception of the two large ones the col- 
lection was of no great value, not more than 
seven hundred dollars for sixty pearls. But 
for those two he named a price that aston- 
ished me, though Addison appeared to ex- 
pect it. 

“T have never seen finer pearls from fresh- 
water mussels,” the dealer remarked. “I hope 
you will find others and bring them to us.”’ 
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HAT’S that? April Fool 
candy? Humph!’’ Tim 
Simmons sniffed con- 
temptuously. “It’s fool 
stuff all right, but I’m 
not the kind of fool that’s 
going to buy any!” 

“Oh, really, Mr. Sim- 
mons, your trade will de- 
mand it! Everyone buys 

it!” The salesman was politely amazed; and 

that of course is the limit of amazement 
for salesmen of big wholesale houses; it 
never pays to overdo it. 

“Not in Roaring Flats, they don’t!’ Tim 
Simmons contradicted him bluntly. 

“This is something new. Give them a 
chance! With our national advertising— 
with our special sale cards—” 

Tim Simmons raised a tanned and hairy 
hand. “Sit down, young fellow, and I’ll tell 
you why, for I see it’s the only thing that'll 
keep you quiet.” 

Simmons chuckled reminiscently and, set- 
tling himself against his shelves, allowed his 
glance to wander toward the blaze of Jan- 
uary sunshine outside the door. It was a 
typical Arizona day, warm and balmy with 
just a zestful touch of coolness in the air. 

The salesman took the chair indicated and 
strove to hide his boredom. This fellow Sim- 
mons was a curious old nut, seamed and 
grizzled and probably cracked from too 
many Arizona summers; but his general 
merchandise store was large—and so was his 
order. 

“Let’s see now,” said Simmons, ponder- 
ing. “It’s been a number of years since Dan’! 
Webster was working for me, but not so long 
either. You needn’t look surprised; that was 
his name—Dan’l Hammerfell Abdoning 
Webster, but we just called him ‘Dan’l.’ It 
saved time. 

“He came from the East, Dan’ did, and 
he was thin and gawky and only seventeen. 
And what do you think! He wanted to make 
a cow hand! Him! Why, he was just a babe 
out here, for Roaring Flats was still a bit 
raw and rough in those days. He asked Larry 
Hotchkiss for a job first,—Larry that runs 
the L-Cirele-H,—and Larry, being young 
and humorous, let loose with his forty-five 
and took a knot out of the board walk in 
front of my store. Since the knot was only 
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To state the exact sum 
paid us would give a wholly 
erroneous idea of the value 
of fresh-water pearls as gen- 
erally found, even when 
they are as large as those 
two. It was their unusual 
lustre and tint that deter- 
mined the price. Curiously 
enough one of the pair was 
from the clam that Cathe- 
rine had surprised the otter 
in the act of eating. 

When I got home four 
days later I hastened across 
the fields to acquaint Cath- 
erine with her good fortune 
and tell her what Addison 
and I had done. I had thought the sum the 
jeweler had paid was too much money for 
me to carry round in my pocket, and so on 
my way home I had deposited the check, 
which was to my order, in Catherine’s name 
with our local bank and had taken a cer- 
tificate of deposit in the form of a pass book 
for her. 

She saw me approaching and came out a 
little way to meet me so that Aunt Co- 
lumbia need not hear what passed. I felt so 
merry that I could not resist « little stage 
play; and so I smoothed the elation from 
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Z about half an inch 
from Dan’!’s right toe, 
Dan’! stumbled back- 
ward over himself try- 
ing to get out of the 
way—and you can’t 
blame him, for such 
ain’t etiquette back 
Fast. 

“From that the 
gang thought Dan’! 
was yellow, and they 
all began boring into 
my walk until I went 
out and ran them off. You know yourself 
that’s no way to treat a walk, especially a 
new one, for I’d just got the pine down 
from Flagstaff. And Dan’l, who had been 
skipping and hopping about right lively, 
wilted on my steps; but he wasn’t so wilted 
he couldn’t look up at me and say in a bass 
voice that only occasionally broke away 
from him: ‘The cowards! Just let them 
wait!’ 

“Seeing something that looked like spunk, 
I said to him: ‘Come on in, sonny. I need a 
clerk, and I ’spect you need a job. Come on 
in!’ 

“‘What!’ says he. ‘You want me to be a 
common tradesman! Me?’ 

“‘Tt’s a lot more respectable,’ says I, ‘than 
being a common cowboy, and you'll starve 
here if you don’t!’ 

“So he finally came. He consented to help 
me once in a while, though I paid him by the 
week, and before long he became a respecta- 
ble citizen like the rest of us, wearing over- 
alls of the same make and jumpers to match. 

“Well, the boys never forgot Dan’l, and 
whenever they came off the range they’d 
look him up; and, though they never tried 
to puncture my walk again, there were other 
things they did just as humorous and just 
as unpleasant. There was the tarantula they 
slipped into his pocket, and it nigh scared 
him to death, even if it was dead; then the 
horned toad down his neck, which I imagine 
did scratch a bit as it wiggled around; and 
last the bull snake. Dan’ had gone to get 
some potatoes for Mrs. Wideman, and he 
found it coiled up on top of them in the sack. 
Pleasant, wasn’t it, to go reaching for pota- 
toes and find six or eight feet of bull snake? 
Of course they’re as harmless as fleas, but 
Dan’! didn’t know that. When I came back 
from lunch I found him perched on top of 
one of the counters, while the snake was 
wandering around looking for a place to get 
out. Mrs. Wideman, being close to the door, 
had gone on home. 

“Naturally after that you couldn’t blame 
Dan’! for wanting to reciprocate, and he did. 
He stuck a gold eagle under the glass show 
case so that if you didn’t look sharp you 
thought it was just laying there on top of 
the glass. More than one of my good cus- 
tomers made a try for it. And Dan’l was 
never so busy weighing up sugar or sacking 
Bermudas but what he could always look 
around and snicker when anyone scratched 
their fingers along the glass. 
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my face and pulled it as 
long as I could. 

“Yes, we sold them,” I 
said. “I hope you will not 
be too much disappointed. 
We took them to more than 
one place. At the place 
where we went first they 
offered us three hundred 
dollars. Is that anywhere 
near what you expected?” 

“Why, yes,’ Catherine 
replied hesitantly. I could 
see that she was just a little 
disappointed but deter- 
mined to be satisfied. With 
great difficulty I kept my 
face sober. 

“Then we went to another place where 
Addison said they would be sure to treat 
us fairly, and there they offered us rather 
more. They paid us with a check that I 
deposited at the village bank as I came 
along. Here’s your pass book,” and I handed 
it to her, opened at the figures. 

Catherine glanced at it, and I saw her 
eyes widen. Then she !aughed incredu- 
lously. “You’re joking!’ she exclaimed. 
“You made those figures yourself!” 

“Draw on the bank and see,” I replied. 
“Yes, Kate, we got all that!” 


APRIL FOOL ‘hy Neil Estes 


“And then came spring, and along with 
spring came that national holiday of idiots 
called April Fools’ Day. Dan’l had been 
awaiting it for about two months, and he 
was well prepared. He’d got in some of this 
candy like you’ve got here—and I didn’t 
have any more sense than to let him get it. 

“The first man in that morning was Jerry 
Malone. A dried-up, weazened little desert 
rat was Jerry, and Dan’! was so excited that 
he greeted him with some of that harmless 
rat poison even before we’d begun to fill 
Jerry’s gunny sacks for another month’s 
shakedown. 

“Fresh from Denver,’ says Dan’l; ‘have a 
piece on the house!’ 

“T’ve forgotten what he gave him,— 
chocolate-coated laundry soap delicately 
flavored with red pepper or something like 
that,—but Jerry took some, and, since it 
was free, he took a-plenty. 

“Right then and there I began getting 
nervous, for Jerry was liable to up and out 
and get his grub from Ellsworth; to be sure, 
he had a mighty neat and dangerous way 
with his guns, but that was Dan’l’s lookout. 
When Jerry started munching his face was a 
blank. Dan’l paused in the act of reaching 
for some peaches so he could watch him, and 
I just stood like a stick and stared like an 
idiot. And Jerry kept on munching. 

“Finally he ran his tongue around his lips, 
his face still a blank. ‘Not bad,’ said he, ‘not 
bad—a mite strong p’rhaps, but you would- 
n’t expect them Denver gahooshes to do dif- 
ferent. Fust candy I’ve et in years, and 
dogged if I wouldn’t just as soon it’d be my 
last. Used to be right fond of it too, but I 
guess I’ve kind of lost my taste—sour dough 
and frijoles is good enough for me!’ 

“Dan’l turned kind of pale at that, but he 
didn’t say a word until Jerry was gone. 
Then— 

“““They tricked me!’ he burst out. ‘They 
didn’t send me the April Fool candy I or- 
dered! Aw, shucks!’ 

“And to prove it he popped a piece into 
his mouth. Well, sir, it was remarkable the 
expressions that were able to cross his face 
within two seconds of time; first surprise, 
then pained surprise and then awfully 
pained surprise. He took the counter in one 
jump and made a dive for the olla, but when 
G finally came up for air there was a grin on 
his face. 

““Tt’s all right!’ he yelled over to me. ‘It’s 
all right; it’s the worst-tasting mess I ever 
ate!’ Curious chap was Dan’l. But he was 
still worrying over Jerry. “They must have 
put in one or two good pieces.’ 

““Tyon’t you think it,’ said I, ‘You just 
don’t know Jerry, that’s all! That little des- 
ert rat has such a tough, sun-dried old giz- 
zard that he’d relish stewed sole leather. 
ine candy was just nicely seasoned for 
im!’ 

“*Well, maybe,’ said Dan’l. 

“Then who should come in but Larry 
Hotchkiss! 

“Larry, it seemed, liked candy too—and 
there wasn’t anything the matter with his 
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When you have worked hard for small 
gains year in and year out an unexpected 
windfall lifts your spirits strangely. 

“Can this really be true?” exclaimed 
Catherine exultantly. Then she thought of 
Addison and me. “I ought to share it with 
you!” she cried. 

“Share nothing!” I exclaimed. “Do you 
imagine we would take anything just for 
doing you a neighborly turn?” 

But Catherine was already thinking of 
the thousand wants in their home. We had 
turned and now stood facing the weather- 
beaten, unpainted farm buildings with their 
leaky, sagging roofs. “Now I will make our 
home more presentable!’ she cried with 
sudden exultation. 

And she did. Within a year you would 
hardly have known the place. Indeed, I 
could have almost envied her the possession 
of so much ready money, for those were not 
very prosperous years with us at the old 
squire’s. I was almost tempted to turn 
pearl hunter myself and as a matter of fact 
did several times overhaul the mussel beds 
up Lurvey’s Stream in the pools below Sis- 
ter’s Falls and the Little Sister. But only a 
few seed pearls and slugs rewarded my 
delving. In my case the otters, minks and 
crows must have swallowed all the fine ones! 


THE END. 
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taste either. 
After deposit- 
ing most of 
the candy in 
the sawdust 
box he too 
drifted to the olla and 
drifted rather fast. When 4 
he came back there was Tim Simmons 
just about as much fire in 

is eye as there had been in his mouth. 

‘April Fool!’ sung out Dan’l, but Larry 
just came on, and he was tugging at his gun. 

‘Hold on, there!’ I broke in, for, as you 
know, clerks were hard to get in those days, 
even such clerks as Dan’]. ‘Ain’t you got any 
sense of humor, Larry Hotchkiss; that’s just 
an April Fool joke” 

= Sones of humor, thunder!’ replied Larry. 
‘It’s my sense of taste that’s bothering me— 
and I had a right good one too before this 
here April Fool, as you call him, give me that 
dynamite to chew!’ 

“S-sh! said I. ‘Here comes Johnny 
Hogue; watch him!’ 

“Well, Larry was willing to forget his ani- 
mosities in the pleasure of seeing some one 
else get fooled just as he had been. And 
Johnny came up to expectations. After his 
trip to the olla Dan’l had to go out for a 
couple of pails of water to fill it up again. 

“And that was just a start. Dan’l had 

traps all round the store. Ham Lewis sat 
down on the edge of a chicken-wire crate 
that Dan’l had covered with gunny sacks, 
and then Dan’! yelled at him to get off quick 
for we had it filled with rattlesnakes. It 
raised Ham all right—I guess there’s still the 
dent in the stovepipe that he made by get- 
ting off in a hurry. 
. “And then Dan’l was responsible for spoil- 
in’ the cane seat of a brand new chair by 
seeing a mouse just as Mrs. Jenks was pass- 
ing by. It ain’t her fault she weighs two hun- 
dred; so I took the cost of the seat out of 
Dan’'!’s salary. 

“And all this time of course he was giving 
away his candy. You’d think the news would 
get around, wouldn’t you? But people ain’t 
built that way. They just told their best 
friends that they were missing it if they 
didn’t get some of that nice, fresh candy 
that Dan’l had in from Denver, and, if Dan’l 
tried to hold out, just to make him give it 
over. And they did too! 

“Hank Calhoun came in. ‘Hello, Dan’l,’ 
said he in his bluff, hearty way; Hank was a 
big, handsome chap. ‘I want some of your 
candy!’ 

“Now if there was anyone Dan’! desired 
bod page it was Hank Calhoun, for Hank 
had a sister called Nancy. Black locks had 
Nancy and pink and white cheeks and black 
snapping eyes. And in Dan’l’s opinion she 
was the one beauty spot in all Roaring Flats. 
Now Hank was calling for some April Fool 
candy. ‘Come on, Dan’l,’ says he, ‘come on, 
shell out!’ 

“At that Dan’ began looking peaked, and 
he tried to edge out some striped peppermint 
from the show case. 
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“‘No,’ said Hank, ‘I want some of 
your chocolate candy.’ 

“Oh, no!’ burst out Dan’l,; kind of 
gasping. ‘No, you don’t!’ 

“Ves, Dan’l, and I want:some too,’ 
put in another voice, and there along- 
side of her brother was Nancy Cal- 
houn. 

“““Tt’s mo good,’ graaned Dan’l, 
looking positively sick, for a bunch 
of us were standing around grinning; 
‘really, you don’t want. any.’ 

“‘Why, Dan’l,’ said Nancy in a 
reproachful way that'd melt your 
heart, and Hank, discovering the box 
yust behind the counter, reached over 
in his free and easy Western way 
and helped himself. He’d have given 
Nancy a piece too, but Dan’] snatched 
the box away just in time. 

“Don’t! eried. Dan’l. ‘Don’t! It’s 
April Fool candy?’ 

“But Hank Seow had already 
put a piece in his mouth and was 
just starting to look surprised. 

“Of course they both blamed Dan’! 
and blamed him rather severely too, 
and it spoiled anotherwise perfect 
day. In a fit of disgust he threw the 
rest of the candy into the stove. 

“Tt was just as I’ve always said, these 
practical jokes are as dangerous as a blast 
with a half-inch fuse. Dan’l moped all 
afternoon. 

“But do you think that was an end of it? 
Not a bit. That was just the start. Everyone 
of those folks that Dan’] had given candy to 
—and I guess he’d taken in about the visible 
census of Roaring Flats—thought of him 
only with bitterness in their hearts. By after- 
noon they were thinking their thoughts out 
loud. 

““Horruble!’ says José Martinez. ‘It I 
shall never forget!’ 

“Same here,’ agreed Johnny Hogue; ‘we 
ought to make him taste a little of his own 
candy’ 

“«Taste!’ snorted Hank. ‘Feel!’ 

“Both? put in Larry Hotchkiss. 

“T got wind of it when I went for the after- 
noon mail. I hurried right back to the store. 
‘Dan’l,’ said I, ‘for the sake of your health 
you'd better take a two weeks’ vacation, and 
the quicker you take it the healthier you'll 
be! I think two weeks’ll be about right; they 
ought to get over it by then.’ 

“Dan’l raised a dejected head. ‘Go on,’ 
said he, ‘you can’t catch me on that April 
Fool stuff.’ : 

“Fool stuff?’ I cried. ‘You'll think it’s 
fool stuff!’ Then I told him of what was go- 
ing on around town. ‘They’re liable to do 
anything from shooting to lynching,’ I as- 
sured him. ‘The quicker you get out of here 
the better. Roaring Flats ain’t civilized 
enough yet to appreciate April Fools’ Day!’ 

“Tell ’em to come on,’ he said and 
groaned. ‘The sooner the better!’ Then he 
sunk back just as dejected as ever. I don’t 
know whether he felt really that hopeless, or 
if he still thought I was joking. Anyway he 
didn’t leave. 

“The rest of the afternoon passed quietly, 
almost too quietly, for the suspense was get- 
ting on my nerves. We ate supper as usual at 
Quong Tong’s, and then as we stepped out 
into the spring dusk it happened! 

“Four men dropped just like four rocks 
upon poor Dan’l, and a bunch of riders ap- 
peared out of the gloom. Dan’l was passed 
up, and the riders began to fade away. 

“‘Here,’ said I, ‘you’re not going to leave 
me out—not if I can help it? And I swarmed 
up behind one of them. It was Hank Cal- 
houn. 

“‘Hey,’ said he, ‘what you trying to do?’ 
““Clerks,’ I answered, ‘are scarse, a 
that’s the only clerk I’ve got. I’m going 
along to see that you don’t damage him be- 

yond repair.’ 

“Well, sit easy then,’ said he, ‘for Beauty 
ain’t used to riding double.’ 

“Say, right then and there I began wish- 
ing I was off. Beauty was the fastest thing 
around Roaring Flats and also the meanest. 
You take a horse like that that ain’t used to 
riding double—well, it’s just naturally un- 
safe, that’s all. 

“But we got along all right, for Hank was 
a good rider, and I had a good grip on his 
belt. We reached Koon’s Gulch, which Hank 
said was their destination, just about the 
same time as the rest of them. Up the gulch 
we went, the horses in single file, plot-plot- 
plotting along in the sandy gravel of the bed. 
On the desert there had been a faint, cold 
light from the stars, but here they weren’t 
any use at all. That gulch was absolutely 
dark. 
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“Of a sudden rocks sprang out to meet-us, 
for behind them shot up a red-yellow glow. 
Long, rakish shadows they threw here and 
there in that gloomy cafion; and, rounding a 
bend in the wall, we found a fire and men 
gathered about it. It was a cheerful fire,. but 
it made the gulch look all the more gloomy. 
It showed the steep sides of rock and shale 
going up and up until lost in the dark; it 
threw the grim skeleton of a cotton a 
lone thing that clung to the bed of the wash 
in black relief. And it was a sight calcula 
to be chilling, for not five years before I had 
seen three rustlers hanging from that tree— 
and they were hanging mighty still and 
quiet. 

“But now the boys squatted on their heels 
forming two circles around Dan’l and the 
fire, and across from Dan’ was Larry Hotch- 
kiss. The rest of the crowd I recognized as 
being just the young fellows round Roaring 
Flats, the young and the reckless, and every- 
one packing a gun on his hip. 

“Dan’] Webster,’ rumbled Larry, ‘you 
have been found guilty. of insulting and 
abasing the tastes and sensibilities of the 
citizens of Roaring Flats. And because of 
these aforesaid outraged sensibilities we have 
here met to inflict due and fitting punish- 
ment! Have you anything to say for your- 
self?’ 

“Yes’, says Dan’I, ‘you’re a bunch of poor 
sports if you can’t take a joke.’ 

“Joke! retorted Larry. ‘It wasn’t no 
joke, it was outrageous torture!’ 

““No worse,’ retorted Dan’l, ‘than shoot- 
ing at my feet—and .tarantulas and snakes 
and all that!’ 

“Sure,’ said Larry, ‘but yours wasn’t to 
any use; ours was to test your nerve.’ 

“Well,” said Dan’l weakly, ‘didn’t mine 
test your sense of taste?’ 

“Some one snickered at that, and imme- 
diately Larry grew rigid. ‘Look!’ he said 
harshly. ‘Look!’ And there, slowly dropping 
down from a limb of the cottonwood, was a 
black rope with a noose at the end of it. I 
don’t know how Dan’! felt, but my spine was 
beginning to freeze. A bunch of young row- 
dies is liable to do anything. 

“Aw, hold on,’ drawled a voice across the 
fire. ‘I’ve got my running iron here so I can 
put a nice red-hot brand on him!’ 

“*Yeah,’ added another, ‘and before you 
stretch him I want to see him shin up a giant 
cactus! My land, I can still taste that mess 
he give me!’ 

‘Sure,’ said Dan’, growing desperate and 
sarcastic, ‘let’s please everyone. While the 
first gentleman is heating his iron let’s go 
and find a cactus with stickers every inch— 
it ought to be easy climbing.’ 

“Yes, sir, the kid carried himself well; I 
couldn’t have done it. Think of swarming up 
a giant cactus! Just wrapping your arms 
around one would send into your flesh at 
least fifty of its spikes—slender and sharp as 
needles they are and three inches long! 
Think of it, and you’ll shudder too! Don’t 
imagine those fellows were necessarily fool- 
ing; those were the days when the state was 
a territory, when Indian massacres were 
common and white men were fools. 

“The crowd scattered. Some went up the 
cafion; some went down looking for one of 
those cactuses; there weren’t many left 
about the fire. But Dan’l still stood there, 
slim, silent and motionless. His very quiet- 
ness threw them off their guard, for after a 


“Larry, it seemed, 
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few minutes those few that. were 
squatting near him began joking 
among themselves as they waited for 
the rest to return. 

“Tt was then Dan’] sprang, and it 
was some jump, I’ll tell you! With it 
he cleared eight feet and knocked 
two fellows sprawling. Three more 
bounds like it and he was among 
the horses. Those boys weren’t slow 
either. Trained on the range, they 
had muscles that worked like hair 
triggers. But Dan’l was half a second 
ahead of them, and he wasn’t wast- 
ing time. 

“He forked the first horse he came 
to, and it was Beauty! In a flash they 
were gone. Neither up the bed nor 
down did they go, but right up the 
wall of the gulch—right up that 
treacherous and highly perpendicular 
ascent of rock and shale! Only about 
one horse in a thousand could have 
done it, but Beauty was that one. 

“Like a cat she went up in short, 
choppy little jumps with loose rock 
sliding back from under her feet. 
And we just stood there and looked 
and looked while our mouths slowly 
dropped open, for there wasn’t one of 
that anak that had a hankering to follow 
young Dan’] Webster. 

““‘By hickey,’ gasped a voice admiringly, 
‘that’s ridin’! 

“It’s ridin’,’ answered another, ‘and it’s 
nerve—more nerve than I’ve got!’ 

“By now Dan’l had disappeared in the 
gloom and darkness overhead. 

“Well, Larry Hotchkiss,’ said I, 
like you’ ve lost me a clerk!’ 

““And me a horse!’ complained Hank 
Calhoun. 

“Huh,” snap Larry, somewhat irri- 
tated, ‘you needn’t take it too serious, and 
he needn’t have taken it that way either— 
we was just joking!’ 

“Well, it was two weeks before I saw 
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Dan’! again. Then one morning bright and 
early he walked into the store. ‘Hello,’ I said, 
‘where you been?’ 

“‘Calhoun’s,’ he answered, ‘taking. that 
two weeks’ vacation you offered me!’ 

“I'd completely forgotten it, but I didn’t 
hold it agamst him. ‘It’s all right, Dan’l,’ 
said I, ‘you deserved it! Now give ‘me your 
hand. For nerve you’re a he-man, and with 
horses you’re a riding fool! Blessed if I 
thought you had that much spunk in you!’ 

“At that Dan’l blushed. ‘Hank Calhoun 
congratulated me too,’ said he, ‘but—aw, 
really, Mr. Simmons, you know I’m. not— 
not all that. I couldn’t stick on a burro—’ 

“But you stuck on Beauty!’ 

“Yes, but I—I just grabbed the horn and 
hung on for dear life!’ 

“And then you rode up the cafion wall.’ 

“<«That—that was Beauty’s doings. She 
bolted the minute I was in the saddle. I guess 
she thought that was the shortest way back 
to the H-Bar-C,’ 

““F’m,’ I said, ‘I guessed it, but that ain’t 
a sign anybody else needs to know.’ 

“Dan’l grinned at that. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I 
haven’t told anyone else!’ 

“All of which just goes to prove that state- 
ment about fools’ being able to rush in 
ahead of angels; for always thereafter Dan’] 
was a highly respected citizen in and about 
Roaring Flats. And now, young fellow, I 
guess you can understand why I don’t want 
any more of that imitation blasting powder 
around!” 

But the salesman smiled and shook his 
head. “Those days are gone,” said he; 
“you're civilized here now.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Tim Simmons with his 
leathery smile, “but Dan’l Webster ain’t 
gone; if I took to carrying April Fool candy, 
he’d consider it a personal insult. You see, 
his dad happened to have quite a bit of 
money. Dan’l went into partnership with 
Hank Calhoun, and the two of them have 
turned the H-Bar-C into a whaling big out- 
fit. Dan’l’s about my best customer now!” 


BUFFALO HORN 


Chapter Six 
Buffalo Horn wins 


Y only hope was that in 
some way Leander would 
contrive to get me out of 
my predicament, but I 
realized that there was 
not one chance in a thou- 
sand that he would discover where I was 
and I dared not call to him, for that would 
have meant instant death for:me at the 
hands of Cunningham, 

I gro about for a loose stone that I 
might drop on the man’s head, but there 
were no loose stones within reach. Had 
I worn boots I might have chanced dropping 
upon him, but unfortunately I had on 
moccasins, Vain though I was, I yet had 
judgment enough to know that physically 
I was no match for the burly renegade. 

The minutes fairly flew, it seemed, and 
soon it was light enough for Cunningham to 
see me if he should look up. He was seated in 
such a position that he could not possibly 
avoid seeing me when he got to his feet. 
And still there was no sign of Leander. 

I be to contemplate dropping on the 
man’s shoulders and trying to get out of the 
grotto before he could recover from his 
astonishment. But even if I should get safe 
out of the grotto I knew that he would shoot 
me before I could reach cover. Yet compared 
with the certainty of death—and it would 
mean death to remain where I was—the 
slim chance of getting away was appealing. 

Then another idea popped into my aiad 
I had got valuable information, but, if I 
should escape by any chance, Cunningham 
would know that I had overheard their 
plans and would contrive to make others. 
I turned the problem over in my mind and 
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determined to wait and see what fate might 


ary * 

I had not long to wait. From out in the 
brush sounded a tremendous, frightened 
snort, followed immediately by the cracking 
of bushes and branches as some heavy 
animal ran through the timber. 

Cunningham sat upright. Then he rose 
and walked to the door of the grotto. Would 
‘he go out? I drew myself together, ready for 
a spring and a run. The moment he looked 
forth he plunged outside, and I could hear 
him calling, “Whoa, boy, whoa!” at the top 
of his voice. 

Needless to say, I took prompt advantage 
of his absence. I dropped to the ground and 
in three jumps was outside the grotto. 
Casting a hasty glance in the direction in 
which Cunningham had gone, I saw a bay 
saddle horse just entering a thicket. The 
saddle had turned under its belly, and at 
each step the terrified animal would kick 
some part of it to pieces. Cunningham was 
running after the horse, vainly coaxing it to 


stop. 

Fleeing like a wolf, I plunged into the 
underbrush in the opposite direction—al- 
most into the arms of nder! 

“Boy, you sure give me a scare that 
time!” Leander said in a tone of relief. “I 
thought they’d done for you.” 

“That runaway horse was all that saved 
my life,” I acknowledged. 

Leander gave me a peculiar look. Not until 
later did I realize that he had: discovered 
Cunningham’s horse hidden in the brush 
and had turned the saddle with malice 
aforethought and then had frightened the 
animal in order to bring the people in the 

ope not 


grotto out, though of course 
know how many were inside. 

“T was just goin’ in there to see if I could 
find you,” he said. “Thought likely you'd 
stumbled in there some way.” 

Shamefacedly I admitted my foolishness 
in not seeking his advice before taking such a 
dangerous step. 

“What did you learn, Dave?” he asked. 
N ot one word of reproach for my headstrons 
act! 

I was bursting with my important news, 
and I poured it upon him breathlessly. 
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“So that’s the scheme!” he said when I 
had finished. “Buffaler Horn an’ his Injuns 
stick ‘with the army nice as pie: while that 
blasted renegade rallies the Shoshones an’ 
the Bannocks. Then when the Nez Perecés 
lure the soldiers into the mountains between 
the: lost: rivers: Buffaler Horn slips over to 
his people, an’ we have another Custer 
massacre! ‘The Nez Percés think they have a 
right to holler, and maybe they have. Buffa- 
ler Horn isan Injun an’ acts accordin’ to 
his lights. But this: Cunnin’ham’s skin is 
white. Sometime I hope me an’ him meets 
on equal terms!’’ . 

Leander’s. fists were clinched, and his 
beard was quivering with indignation. 

“Tf we ean stop Cunningham on the way 
without Buffalo Horn’s 
knowing: it, their whole 
plan will fall through,” I 
suggested. 

“l’m going to try to 
stop him,” Leander re- 
plied, but his voice lacked 
its usual confidence. 

“We'll both go, shan’t 
we?” I asked. 

“T’m afraid we’ve got to 
separate,” the old moun- 
taineer said sadly. “One 
of us has got to watch 
Buffaler Horn, an’ it'll 
have to be you because 
you savy the lingo. I’ll 
take. to the timber along 
o’ Cunnin’ham.”’ 

The prospect of a long 
stay among the unfriendly 
soldiers without Leander 
to lean on was anything 
but pleasing, but I saw 
that Leander’s. mind was 
made up, and that it was 
of no use to protest. 

“About our horses,’’ 
said I. “I suppose the Nez 
Pereés have mine.” 

“Fortunately not,” Le- 
ander replied. “The sol- 
diers captured a small 
band of Nez Percé hosses, 
an’ Irish an’ Remorse was 
among ’em. That Remorse 
hoss of course was as fur 
from the Injuns as_ he 
could git, which accounted 
fer em bein’ retaken.” 

That was unexpectedly 
good news, and I was eager to go back to 
camp and claim my horses. I wondered how 
we should manage to evade giving an ac- 
count of ourselves, but Leander was not 
worried. During the daylight hours vigilance 
relaxed, and anyone who looked or acted 
like a scout could go or come as he pleased. 

On the way back to the camp Leander 
told me what I was to do and warned me 
over and over that I was not to let Buffalo 
Horn or any of his Indians get me out alone. 
He also gave me a good general idea of the 
country between the lost rivers, where the 
Indians. were to meet. Those streams were 
known to the whites as Big Lost River, 
Little Lost River and Birch Creek, and each 
mr into the Snake River desert and 
sank, 

The horses were just being herded in as we 
arrived at camp, and that circumstance 
together with the confusion of getting break- 
fast enabled us to slip inside the lines with- 
out being challenged. I noticed at once that 
three of our horses were there, but Brogan, 
Leander’s old pack horse, was missing. 
Evidently the obstinate, mischievous old 
rascal had rebelled against being herded and 
had slipped away by himself. 

I was disgusted. Brogan was always doing 
something to make us angry, though he 
usually atoned for it by doing something 
spectacular at the most unexpected time. 
But now he had carried his perversity too 
far! Leander should get on Cunningham’s 
trail at once, but the old mountaineer would 
hever start without Brogan; the little old 
buckskin was his “medicine.” And while we 
were hunting for Brogan the renegade would 
be getting miles the start of us! 

We hastily got something to eat and then 
began to eateh our horses. By that time most 
of the soldiers had caught their horses, and 
so we had no difficulty in catching ours. 
We led them toward General Howard’s tent, 
for Leander wanted to see the general before 
he started. He had no desire to be known as a 
deserter, even though he was not technically 
In the service. I think also that he meant to 
spe: a good word for me. 

We were about to tie the horses to a tree 
before Leander sought the interview, when 





Lieutenant Gublar stepped up and tapped 
him on the shoulder. “You and your boy are 
under arrest,” he said gruffly. 

For once Leander’s face showed chagrin. 
‘What for?’’ he demanded indignantly. 

“Stealing horses,” Gublar replied. “Come 
with me.” 

“I demand an immediate hearin’ before 
General Howard!’ Leander declared. 

“You'll get it in due time,” the lieutenant 
said loftily. “He hasn’t time to waste on 
you now.” . 

“T’ll not move a step until I see the 
general,” Leander said firmly. “An’ the first 
sojer that tackles me will git hurt.” 

Gublar whirled angrily, but the cool 
resolution in Leander’s face perhaps warned 





Needless to say, I took prompt advantage of his absence 


him that he had better not rouse the old 
mountaineer. He called two soldiers to stand 
guard over us while he went to see General 
Howard. Twenty minutes passed, and he 
returned and bade us sulkily to follow him 
into the commander’s tent. 

In the tent besides General Howard were 
Major Stucki and Buffalo Horn. Needless to 
say, the looks that those two ‘gave us were 
not friendly. 

“You men are accused by Chief Buffalo 
Horn of stealing his horses,’’ General How- 
ard said at once, and his voice, though firm, 
was not unkind. 

“‘Buffaler Horn is a liar!’’ Leander replied 
promptly and calmly. 

“You have caught three horses this 
morning and exercised acts of ownership 
over them. Can you prove that they are 
your own?” continued the general. 

That might sound easy, but it was not; 
we had nothing to offer except our own 
unsupported word. 

“T’ve told you, general, how we come to 
be here,” Leander reminded the officer. 

“T know,” General Howard acknowl- 
edged. “‘But these Indians say they were 
coming to offer their services as scouts, and 
that you ran away with their horses. Corpo- 
ral Dodge says that he found the Indians 
without horses, and they did enlist as 
scouts. As you can see, the facts dovetail to 
some extent.” 

“Tt’s true that Buffaler Horn once had our 
horses,’ Leander explained, “but he stole 
’em from us, an’ later on we got ’em back. 
The reason your men found Buffaler Horn 
and his Indians afoot was because they went 
to sleep an’ let the Nez Percés run off with 
their horses.’ 


Buffalo Horn leaped to his feet with an ~ 


angry protest, but Major Stucki forestalled 
him. “These irregular scouts and alleged 
mountaineers are always causing trouble,” 
the major said. “There would be no trouble 
with the Indians if it weren’t for the depre- 
dations of such men. It may be hard to get 
at the root of this particular matter, but I 
suggest that the horses be given to Buffalo 
Horn. He at least is regularly enrolled as a 
scout. Besides, we can’t take the risk of 
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antagonizing the Bannocks at this stage of 
the game.” . -s 
‘I could appreciate the delicate position 
General Howard was in, even if he wished to 
favor us, which was by no means certain. 
Suddenly I thought of a way to prove our 
ownership of the horses. 

“Does the Bannock claim all three of the 
horses?” I asked. : 

“He does,” General Howard replied. 

“T' can prove that they do not belong to 
him, because he cannot ride the sorrel horse, 
and I can. Furthermore, turn all three horses 
loose, and the sorrel will not leave the two 
others.” 

“We'll put it to the test. Bring up the 
sorrel horse,’ General Howard ordered. 

I grinned with satisfac- 
tion, and the two hostile 
officers looked concerned. 
Remorse had such an abid- 
ing hatred of Indians that 
he would not suffer one to 
put hands on him, much 
less ride him. During his 
colthood Indians had cap- 
tured him and tormented 
him into becoming an out- 
law. He had eseaped from 
them and after a career as 
a bucker with a white 
man’s cow outfit had 
fallen into my father’s 
hands. By dint of much 
patient effort I had gen- 
tled him so that I could 
ride or pack him, but he 
would permit no familiar- 
ity from anyone else. Buf- 
falo Horn and his braves 
had once tried to ride Re- 
morse—to their sorrow; so 
now the Bannock turned 
as black as a thunder 
cloud. 

While the horse was 
being brought up Leander 
seized. the opportunity to 
ask for a private inter- 
view with the general, and 
he granted it. 

A large crowd had col- 
lected round the horses 
when Leander and the 
general came out. General 
Howard at once addressed 
Buffalo Horn: “Will my 
son, the great war chief of 
the Bannocks, now ride the sorrel horse to 
prove that the white boy with the red face is 
a liar?” 

The interpreter gave the speech to Buffalo 
Horn, and we waited curiously for his reply. 
I don’t think there was a man present except 
possibly Stucki and Gublar who did not 
believe that the horses belonged to us. 

Buffalo Horn stared long at the ground 
before he deigned to reply. Finally he said: 
“The heart of the war chief of the Bannocks 
is sad to think that his white father would 
question his word. Has Buffalo Horn ever 
spoken with a forked tongue that he must 
enter a foolish competition with a white 
papoose to show his white father that he 
speaks the truth? Rather, unless his white 
father will do him justice, he and his young 
men must return to their wickiups with 
heavy hearts.” 

The wily Bannock had worded his reply 
so that Howard could not insist without an 
open breach. That of course was not to be 
thought of. Even I could see that. 

“Son of a thousand Bannock dogs,” I 
impulsively hurled into the Bannock’s teeth 
in his own tongue, “you cannot even put 
your hand on the red horse! You are a liar 
and a coward!” 

Lieutenant Gublar’s swift grab at Buffalo 
Horn’s arm was all that saved me from being 
brained on the spot by the Indian’s hatchet. 
Instantly I regretted my hasty words. 

“You are indiscreet, young 
man,” General Howard said se- 
verely. Then he turned to Buf- 
falo Horn. “If the gray and the 
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roan are returned to my son, will he allow 
the white boy to have the sorrel horse?” 

Buffalo Horn at last agreed, pretending to 

be sulky about it. In reality he was delighted 
to avoid having to deal with Remorse. The 
two fast saddle horses were all he wanted 
anyway. 
A little later we saw one of Buffalo Horn’s 
Bannocks ride away on Singer, leading an- 
other horse. We knew that Singer was des- 
tined for Cunningham. Soon afterwards we 
saw Buffalo Horn himself haughtily mount 
Irish and ride away across the river with a 
white scout. 

I could have cried with vexation and 
disappointment. What hurt: me even more 
than having our horses taken away from us 
and given to our worst enemy was that it 
frustrated our plans for ending the Nez 
Percé war and preventing. the threatened 
general uprising. Though I was able to keep 
a straight. face, the unshed tears almost 
blinded me. 

“Tt’s an outrage!” I exclaimed bitterly. 
“We're beaten by our friends.” 

“One of the main things you have to learn 
in life,’’ Leander replied, “‘is to keep straight 
on your trail an’ never be throwed off the 
track by the lack of appreciation of your 
friends. When you've lived alone in the 
mountains awhile you’ll learn that folks’ 
opinion don’t amount to shucks.” 

“But this is something more than opin- 
ion,” I objected. 

“We’re not entirely licked yet; we've still 
got Brogan and Remorse,” Leander said 
hopefully, ever confidently. 

“We've got Brogan to get,”’ I said. “And 
I don’t see how he could help much even if 
we had him.” 

“Just the same,” said Leander firmly, “I’m 
goin’ to git Brogan an’ light out on the trail 
of Cunnin’ham.” 

“Slight chanee you stand of overtaking 
him,” I said. Si 

“Listen, Dave,’’ Leander said soberly. 
*You’ve got to live with the soldiers for 

uite a while. I don’t want you to think 
they’re tryin’ to-do you dirt. Some of ’em 
don’t like “you because you look like an 
Injun, an’ some fer other reasons; but you 
don’t need to worry. General Howard 
believes in us, an’ he’s promised to see that 
you come to no harm from any of his 
men.” 

“He has a funny way of showing his 
belief, robbing us of our horses!’ I said and 
laughed mirthlessly. 

“He couldn’t help himself,” Leander 
replied quickly. “He don’t trust Buffaler 
Horn any further than you could throw a 
real buffaler by the tail uphill; but he has to 
make him think he’s in love with the whole 
Bannock tribe.” 

I knew that Leander was greatly worried 
at leaving me behind, Lut now as before 
he was answering the call of the larger duty. 
Both of us knew that I should be constantly 
irritated by the soldiers, but we also knew 
that my real danger lay in Buffalo Horn, who 
still was filled with bitter, venomous hate 
against me. 

Cunningham was on his way on one of the 
two fastest horses in the country, and Lean- 
der had yet to find his poky old pack pony 
before he could start in pursuit; so we 
gripped hands and parted. Though amon 
hundreds of men, I felt more lonely om 
melancholy than I had ever felt when I was 
alone in a hostile Indian camp or in the 
unknown fastnesses of the mountains. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


“You and your boy arz 
under arrest” 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
IT IS FORTUNATE that no one in real 
life is quite so wicked as some of the char- 
acters in fiction. 


Unwelcome Winter, that old Reprobate, 
Is always Early; Spring is always Late. 


THE SPRING POET would meet a warmer 
welcome if his botany and his ornithology 
were less vulnerable. 

IT HAS BEEN DISCOVERED that 
eandles having a triangular cross section 
and longitudinal grooves on the sides burn 
more freely and give more light than round 
ones. The grooves act as a path for the 
upward-flowing air. 


A PEACE-TIME BARRAGE is not a 
screen of bursting shells, but a low dam in a 
river, intended to raise and to keep water at 
such a level that some of it will run off 
through canals and irrigation ditches. The 
Indus River in India is to have such a bar- 
rage at Sukkur. It will be a mile long and 
will divert water enough to irrigate six 
million acres of land now barren. 


THERE ARE FEWER GERMS on paper 
money, investigations show, than people 
have been led to suppose. Even old and 
dirty money was found to be astonishingly 
free of them. The investigators attribute 
the condition to “something in the composi- 
tion of the paper,” but very likely the germs 
have the same difficulty that human beings 
have in getting money to stick to them. 


A STRIKING DEFINITION of personal 
beauty comes from the dean of an Eastern 
university. “Any woman of health and 
education is beautiful,”’ he says and adds as 
a corollary, “If there is any lack of truth, 
there is lack of beauty.” The really beautiful 
pink cheeks are those that come from health- 
ful outdoor exercise, and a beautiful person- 
ality is the result of knowing something and 
being some one rather than of posing as 
some one. 


SENATOR CAPPER has prepared a uni- 
versal draft act to become effective in time 
of war and designed to take the profit out of 
war for everyone. It provides that every 
business, every industry, all the vested 
wealth and resources of the country, shall 
automatically be subject to draft just as the 
man is who shoulders a gun. Not many can 
oppose the measure without laying their 
patriotism open to suspicion. If the bill 
comes to a vote, it is likely to become law 
and incidentally a powerful deterrent to the 
nation’s rushing precipitously into war. 


AMERICANS LIKE TO TRAVEL, but 
they do not like to live abroad. One of the 
greatest obstacles to the growth of American 
trade in foreign countries is the American 
love of home. Great Britain, Germany, 
France and Italy have little trouble in find- 
ing young men of their own blood who are 
willing to live in other lands; the United 
States has much trouble. Young Americans 
regard life remote from American customs 
and standards as a self-sacrificing service, 
and that is especially true of Americans who 
have children. They want their sons and 
daughters to grow up in their native land 
and be imbued with its spirit. 


IT WAS PREDICTED several years ago 
that the horse would soon be extinct, and 
indeed the number of farm horses in the 
United States has been much reduced in re- 
cent years—in 1918 by 75,000; in 1919 by 
1,700,000; in 1920 by 569,000; in 1921 by 
109,000; in 1922 by 429,000 and in 1923 by 
364,000. Nevertheless there are still eight- 
een million farm horses in use. Considering 
the number of automobiles and tractors that 
have been put to some use on the farm, the 
decline in the number of horses is not great 
or unexpected. New machines will probably 
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displace many more horses, but none will 
replace all of them. There is hardly a farm of 
any size that has not use for at least one 
team of horses. 

5] 


THE DALTON PLAN 

CHOOL teachers nowadays are tireless 
S in experiment. The growth of psychol- 
ogy as a recognized branch of science 
and a continually increasing interest in the 
technique of teaching have led both to a 
somewhat destructive criticism of methods 
once taken for granted and to a patient 
search for other methods that will accom- 
plish better results in less time. One of the 
latest adventures in schoolroom practice is 
the so-called Dalton plan, first introduced in 
the town of Dalton, Massachusetts, but 
now more widely known in England than 
here. It is reported that more than three 
thousand schools in England have adopted 
the plan within three years, and that nearly 
all of them have found it remarkably suecess- 
ful. In the United States about three hun- 

dred schools are trying it. 

In brief the Dalton plan attempts to in- 
troduce “laboratory” methods into the 
schoolroom. It aims to avoid the unsatis- 
factory results that attend ordinary recita- 
tion in large classes in which the teacher has 
to deal with children of a dozen different 
degrees of intelligence and docility. The plan 
substitutes for the classroom organization 
with its uniform work and uniform exami- 
nations a sort of intellectual workshop in 
each subject, having each its own teacher; 
and it encourages the child to go ahead as 
fast as he can and to use his own intelligence 
without regard to what his mates are doing. 
It aims to deliver the bright child from the 
drag of a class that goes far slower than he 
is capable of going and to relieve the dull 
child from the wearisome effort to ‘keep 
up” with a class that moves faster than his 
ability will permit him to move. Promotions 
are not en masse but individual. The theory 
is that, thus taught, children of both sorts 
will be happier and more ambitious, that 
they will manifest a will to learn and a per- 
sonal initiative that will make school work 
more interesting to the child and less ex- 
hausting to the teacher. 

Like other new departures in education, 
this plan will need a longer and more 
careful trial before we shall know just what 
it is worth. It may prove much less effica- 
cious than its enthusiastic advocates expect 
and still be a real step in advance. The old 
methods, with which we are all familiar 
through experience, have obvious defects. 
The process of education is too often a strug- 
gle between a determined teacher and an 
unwilling group of pupils. If the Dalton plan 
can help even some of the youngsters to 
put their own inexhaustible store of energy 
into the task of educating themselves, it 
will render a service of first-rate importance. 
The confidence that the English school- 
masters who have tried it have come to feel 
in it is encouraging. 


Co 9 
IS ANTHRACITE A LUXURY? 


ERHAPS one reason why those who 
burn anthracite coal have found it so 
hard to check the constantly-rising 
price of it is that the premises on which they 
base their plea for consideration are not ac- 
cepted by the dealers. People who live in the 
northeastern states and who have always 
used anthracite believe that it is a necessary 
of life. They know well enough that in other 
parts of the country people burn other fuels, 
most of which are open to objections that do 
not apply to anthracite; but they themselves 
regard anthracite as the only satisfactory 
domestic fuel and resent the continual ad- 
vance in the price of it. During the great coal 
strike of 1902 the government shared their 
understanding of the matter. President 
Roosevelt intervened to bring the strike to 
an end on the explicit ground that hard coal 
was a necessary, and that the anthracite in- 
dustry was in the nature of a public utility. 
The men who have anthracite to sell, or 
at any rate some of them, do not agree. We 
learn from an article written by one of them 
for a mercantile journal that they regard 
their product, not as a necessary, but as a 
luxury. The supply is admittedly limited; 
no one has to use it, though it has certain 
advantages for which the user should be 
willing to pay. The business is a private 
enterprise out of which those who are en- 
gaged in it are entitled to make whatever the 
law of supply and demand will permit. 
That view has some justification; for we 
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all know that hard coal is extensively used 
only in certain parts of the country, and that 
many people who were long used to it have 
lately turned to substitutes, some of which 
they find in almost every way preferable to 
anthracite. The trouble is that the most 
satisfactory of the substitutes cost just as 
much as anthracite, and so are quite as likely 
to become luxuries for the well-to-do. More- 
over, the prices of the cheaper fuels are 
largely determined by the price of anthra- 
cite. No matter what it costs to produce 
them, they tend to sell just a few dollars 
below the price of anthracite. As that goes 
up they too go up. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that fuel 
is a necessary, and that the industry of pro- 
ducing it is so far affected with a public 
interest that the government cannot su- 
pinely permit a deliberate attempt to check 
the supply or to profiteer at the expense of 
the consumer; and, although there are 
different kinds of fuel, they are all subject to 
the same general conditions of supply, de- 
mand and price. It is impossible to make 
distinctions so long as the price of the “lux- 
ury” fuel determines that of the cheaper 
sorts. It is all a most perplexing question, 
and it will not be answered until the indus- 
try of supplying fuel is so organized by those 
who are engaged in it, perhaps under a 
reasonable amount of government super- 
vision, that the public will feel that it is 
being fairly treated. 
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REST FOR THE MIND 
ISTRACTED by many cares, worries, 
anxieties, people exclaim, “Oh, if I 
could only get a little mental rest! 
Then I might be better able to deal with 

some of these besetting problems.” 

It is indeed one of the paradoxes that the 
mind at ease is the brad that works at its 
best. Occasional exceptions may be cited 
from history. Washington, whose mind nor- 
mally worked no faster than that of the 
ordinary man, was always stimulated to 
swift and accurate action by situations that 
to the ordinary man would have been ex- 
tremely disconcerting if not terrifying. Dan- 
gers, discouragements and complications 
that would have paralyzed most men’s 
power of thought always seemed to quicken 
and clarify Washington’s mental operations. 
But that was merely one of the character- 
istics that made him the rare man that he 
was. Ordinary mortals, in order to perform 
their best work and to do justice to their 
powers, need to have their minds free from 
oppressive worry and distracting cares. 

How are they to obtain that desirable 
freedom? Not everyone can attain it; some 
people are so heavily visited by misfortune 
that any counsel how they can escape from 
distressing préoccupation would be as im- 
pertinent as it would be futile. But there are 
other people who seem to be unnecessarily 
the victims of trivial, unessential, yet none 
the less exacting, demands, of time-consum- 
ing, energy-devouring chores. They lose 
sight of their main responsibility in their 
effort to grapple with a whole plague of 
petty responsibilities; they cannot carry 
their chief burden comfortably because 
through undue amiability or sense of public 
spirit or—less worthy motive—a fondness 
for having a finger in everything that goes 
on they are constantly picking up little extra 
loads and as often dropping them again. 

By simplifying their duties and occupa- 
tions and eliminating those that are unes- 
sential many people would find it possible to 
obtain the mental rest and relaxation for 
which they sigh. 
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LIGHT BREAKS IN GERMANY 
HINGS are looking more promising in 
Germany. There is evidence of increasing 
sanity on the part of the government, 
of a decided improvement in the condition 
of the people, of a growing acquiescence 
on the part of everyone in the conclusion 
that something must actually be done in 
the way of paying reparations. In other 
words the Germans have at last become 
convinced that they are not going to escape 
the penalties of defeat and are beginning to 
set themselves seriously to the task of de- 
veloping their resources so as to discharge 
their obligations. What they will have to 
pay in the end is not yet certain. The con- 
ference of experts that is now at work in- 
vestigating their finances and industry has 
not yet made its report. It is possible that 
when it does report, its findings may not 


i the French government, and that the 
ostility of that government may prevent 
the Reparations Commission from acting 
speedily on the report. But so far as things 
have gone the conference seems to have the 
confidence of M. Poincaré. General Dawes, 
one of the American delegates, who has a 
great deal of influence with his colleagues, 
has pleased the French by saying that the 
occupation of the Ruhr was justified, since 
it brought an intolerable situation to a crisis. 
He will probably recommend that France re- 
ceive every dollar of reparation that she can 
fairly expect to.get—if it is reparation that 
France really wants. On that point not all 
are agreed. Some of the critics of French 
policy think that M. Poincaré is more 
interested in keeping Germany weak than 
in making Germany pay. We do not believe 
that, though it is certain that M. Poincaré 
meant that Germany should be kept weak 
unless it did pay. 

But it is now clear that Germany is not 
going to pieces, and that it cannot be forever 
kept in political subjection. The experts are 
pretty sure to report that it can pay, and we 
may reasonably believe that the German 
government will agree to pay. If it does agree, 
the relations between France and Germany 
should immediately improve, and so should 
the general economic situation in Europe. 

Meanwhile the scrapping of the old mark 
currency, the establishment of a gold cur- 
rency and the prospect of a gold bank to 
support that currency, according to General 
Dawes’s plan, has sensibly brightened the 
outlook within Germany. The balance of 
trade now shows a healthy excess of exports. 
More shipping arrived in the port pry ston 
burg last January than in the corresponding 
month of 1913. Business is improving, un- 
employment is decreasing, and since last 
December prices and the cost of living have 
steadily fallen. The government also seems 
surer of itself. The military dictator in Ba- 
varia has been forced out, and the special 
powers granted to General von Seeckt, 
which made him dictator in Berlin, are to be 
withdrawn. There is no longer any imminent 
danger of a Communist uprising or of suc- 
cessful secessions. If present indications are 
fulfilled and Germany makes a frank and 
honest attempt to meet the reparation pay- 
ments on the terms that will finally . 
offered, the end of the distressing post-war 
confusion in Europe will be in sight. 
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ECONOMIC EQUALITY 


XTREMES of poverty and affluence are 
generally admitted to be bad, but men 
may differ about how far we should pur- 

sue the ideal of equality. If one man can lay 
twice as many bricks in a day or grow twice 
as much corn in a year as another, few per- 
sons would contend that the two. should 
have equal rewards for such unequal service. 
If one surgeon is more skillful than another, 
there is no sound reason why his income 
should not be larger. The same may be said 
of actors, artists, artisans, in fact of every 
class of workers. Differences of skill within 
the same occupation should be marked by 
differences in income. 

It is only when we compare one occupa- 
tion with another that there is likely to be 
any great difference of opinion. Should one 
occupation be approximately as prosperous 
as another? There is much to be said for the 
affirmative, but we must be careful to make 
allowances for the time and expense of prep- 
aration and for the chances of failure. If one 
occupation requires seven years more of 
preparation than another, things would be 
very unequal if earnings in them were the 
same. One would be penalized and the other 
favored unless the earnings in the one were 
enough higher to compensate for the time 
and expense of study and training. 

The risk of failure is even more important 
than the cost of pry A few actors, for 
example, receive stupendous incomes. If we 
were to fix our attention on them and to for- 
get all those who fail, we might conclude 
that acting is a highly remunerative profes- 
sion; but, if we were to average the incomes 
of all those who are acting or trying to act, 
we should find that as a profession acting 
pays little better than manual labor. So too 
some lawyers receive immense incomes, but 
when you take the failures with the suc- 
cesses lawyers are not opulent in comparison, 
say, with teachers. ? 

One of the most hazardous of all careers is 
going into business for yourself. Most new 
enterprises bring loss rather than profit to 
those who start them; a few build up enor- 
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mous ‘fortunes. If you look only at the 
successful ones and forget all the failures and 
losses, you may reach the conclusion that 
independent business men get too large a 
share of the world’s wealth. Yet when an 
educated young man is looking ahead to a 
career he will figure, if he is wise, on the 
chances of loss as well as of gain; and, if he 
does, he will hesitate a long time before he 
chooses, even on purely pecuniary grounds, 
an independent business career rather than 
a salaried position. And that after all is a 
pretty good test whether independent busi- 
ness men as a class are so much more pros- 
perous than those who enter other occupa- 
tions. 
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THE FAMILY THAT WAS 
STUMPED 


E have always known that the 
readers of The Companion are 
warm-hearted, generous people, and 
highly intelligent. The at that we 
made in our issue of February. 21 for 
the distressed family that could not 
get across the river, though brief ‘and 
inconspicuous, met with immediate re- 
sponse. Directions—in almost every case 
correct—how it might extract itself 
fromitsdistressing predicament poured 
in from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. One reader was so 
anxious to help in season that he sent 
his letter by special delivery. The first 
three correct answers to the perplexing 
little problem came from Canada. 
We wish to say to all the sympa- 
thetic persons whose hearts were 
touched by the sad story that the fam- 
ily has now crossed the river and is 
well on its way. It asks us to send tis 
thanks to all its sympathetic coun- 
selors and hopes to meet with no fur- 
ther difficulties. 

















CURRENT EVENTS 


T the desire of the President the Navy 
Department has given up the widely- 
advertised trip of the great air-ship Shenan- 
doah to the pole—given it up for this year 
at least. The naval authorities at Washing- 
ton still believe that the trip is feasible and 
look forward to carrying it out in the sum- 
mer of 1925. It was abandoned for the com- 
ing summer because there was _ hardly 
enough time for making ready, and because 
the President thought it wise to have Con- 
gress authorize the enterprise. Congress has 
had no opportunity to express its opinion 
of the plan, but it is known that a good 
— Congressmen are not much in favor 
of it. 
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CONGRESS, particularly the Senate, 
~ seems likely to devote most of its ener- 
gies during the present session to the task 
of investigating Cabinet officers and other 
national officeholders past and present. At- 
torney-General Daugherty has been under- 
going some brisk examination concerning 
his relation to the oil-leasing affair that has 
already led to the resignation of Secretary 
Denby and to most serious charges against 
former Secretary Fall. The critics of the 
Attorney-General accuse him of incom- 
petence and of neglecting to do his duty in 
respect to the irregularities shown in the 
matter of the oil leases and the shocking 
revelations concerning the administration of 
the Veterans’ Bureau. Several Senators, 
among whom Senator Borah is conspicuous, 
declared that he deserves to be impeached. 
Mr. Daugherty asserts that he is the victim 
of slander and misrepresentation and up to 
the moment of writing has refused to resign, 
although some of the most influential Re- 
publicans in Congress have advised him to 
do it. Their point is of course that, even if 
the charges are without foundation, the 
President is entitled to be relieved of respon- 
sibility for an official whom he “inherited” 
from a former administration, and whose 
meumbency is hurting rather than helping 
the party and the President. The Senate 





has also voted to look into the charges 
publicly made by Colonel Miller, the Alien 
Property Custodian, that Secretary Mellon 
in his anxiety to present the bonus as an un- 
justified expense has twisted his figures so as 
to make the estimated cost of the bonus 
seem greater than it really would be. 
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B* voting steadily with the Democrats for 
their proposals in the way of tax reduc- 
tion the “insurgent’’ Republicans in the 
House demonstrated their power to control 
the situation and convinced the regular 
Republicans that the bill carrying out 
Secretary Mellon’s recommendations could 
not pass. Thereupon Mr. Longworth, the 
floor leader, drew up a compromise on which 
the insurgents were willing to agree, and 
they B geen deserted the Democrats and 
voted for the compromise. The bill will 
undoubtedly undergo considerable amend- 
ment in the Senate. As it stands now it 
reduces the normal tax on incomes below 
$4000 to two per cent and on those between 
$4000 and $8000 to five per cent. It reduces 
the surtax maximum to thirty-seven and 
one half per cent and proposes a flat reduc- 
tion of a quarter on all income taxes pay- 
able this year. Many of the miscellaneous, 
or “nuisance,’”’ taxes are repealed; but the 
inheritance, or estate, tax is increased, and a 
“gift”’ tax to cover gifts of large amounts is 
added. It is believed that the President will 
accept the bill unless the Senate alters it 
beyond recognition. 
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OW they are talking about running the 

former Crown Prince for president of 
the German republic. That is the way the 
career of Louis Napoleon (Napoleon III) 
began. He was elected president of the 
French republic and lost little time in mak- 
ing himself emperor. But the issue of his 
imperial fortunes was not such as to be of 
good omen to anyone else who may wish to 
travel the same road. 
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UNGARY, having come to the end of 
its own financial rope and having ob- 
served the satisfactory working of the “‘re- 
ceivership” that the League of Nations has 
established over its neighbor Austria, has 
decided to take some of the same medicine. 
We in America shall take especial interest 
in the financial experiment that the League 
of Nations is to make in Budapest because 
an American is to be in charge of it. That 
American is Mr. W. P. G. Harding, who was 
the first governor of the Federal Reserve 
System in the United States. Political con- 
siderations determined President Harding 
not to reappoint him to that post, but he is 
at present governor of the Boston Federal 
Reserve Bank and is recognized as one of 
the ablest financiers in the world. If the ad- 
ministration of the League’s representative 
proves successful, a great advance will have 
been made toward economic reconstruction 
in Central and Eastern Europe. 
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'HE Premier of France, M. Poincaré, has 

won a striking political victory in carry- 
ing through the Chamber of Deputies his 
new tax programme. M. Poincaré’s enemies 
were confident that the tax bill would lead to 
his overthrow, for it increases the already 
high French taxes by one-fifth and provides 
some severe penalties for tax-dodging. But 
there was nothing else to do if French credit 
was to be maintained. Germany has not 
paid, and will not pay in the immediate 
future, the sums that the French govern- 
ment has expected to collect. The franc was 
going down, and, unless the budget and the 
national revenues were made to balance, 
there was nothing ahead except either a 
financial crash or an era of reckless inflation. 
The final majority for M. Poincaré’s bill 
was 136. 
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R. McADOO did something unusual 
when he summoned the men who have 
been in charge of his campaign for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination to the Presidency to 
learn whether they believed his accepting 
legal retainers from Mr. Doheny, the lessee 


of the California naval oil reserves, had dis- | 


qualified him for that honor. Since no offi- 
cial misconduct has been charged against 
Mr. McAdoo, it was determined that he 
should not withdraw; but the mere asso- 
ciation with the oil magnate makes it less 
probable than ever that he will get the nec- 
essary two-thirds vote in the convention. 
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“Tl save | 
carfare—and “~ 


“Gee! I’ve saved sixty cents 
this week on carfare and I’ve 
beaten the trolley every shot. 
Lots of fun doing it, too. 


“There’s nothing like a New 
Departure for putting a real thrill 
into bicycle riding. 

“If you are one of the unlucky 
ones and haven’t a NewDeparture 
coaster brake, by all means wake 
up and get one.” 


Any dealer will sell you a New 
Departure equipped bicycle or 
put this splendid coaster brake 
on the wheel you now have. 


* + * 


If your birthday comes this month tell 
Dad the best present is a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. 

Send today for illustrated story “‘Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” It’s free and you'll 
like it. 


The New Departure Coaster Brake 
Bristol, Conn. 








a big hit. 














still beat the trolley’ a 








The New Departure has 
more braking power 
than you will ever need 
for coasting down the 
steepest hills, gradually 
controlling speed, or 
stopping instantly. It 
works like a charm— 
easily, positively, but 
without jolt, jar, orstrain. 
It always works. It is the 
ideal coaster brake; that’s 
why so many riders insist 
on having it in their 
bicycles. 
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“CHICAGO” 


Roller Skates 
of QUALITY 


Rubber or Steel . 


Self Contained Ball Bearing Wheels 


Cannot get out of adjustment or lose the balls. Oscillating trucks. 
Bright Nickel Finish. No other skate has ever had such wonderful 
wheels as these. It is something new to roller skating and is making 
Regular price, $4.00 to $5.00 (depending on location). 
’ Order yours now so you can enjoy the early Spring days. 
; dealer does not carry these “CHICAGO” skates send us your order 
NOW with the price, your dealer’s name and address and we will see 
that your wants are cared for promptly. 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
z 4458 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO 


If your 
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NE morning Little Bear wouldn’t taste 
his porridge. He said that he didn’t 
like porridge; besides, he was not hun- 

gry. Mother Bear was sorry; she thought 
that Little Bear must be ill. 

“Let me see your tongue!”’ said she. 

Out went Little Bear’s tongue, but there 
was nothing wrong; it was as pink as pink 
could be. Then Mother Bear put a lump of 
maple sugar into Little Bear’s porridge. 

“Now try it,” said Mother Bear. 

Little Bear fished out the lump of maple 
sugar and ate it, but he didn’t touch the por- 
ridge. Mother Bear felt sad because Little 
Bear wouldn’t eat his breakfast porridge. 
She asked Father Bear to excuse her from 
the table for a minute. 

When she came back she brought Little 
Bear a plate of honey cakes and blackberry 
jam. “Try those,” said she. 

Little Bear tried them and liked them so 
well that he ate every crumb and asked for 
more. Mother Bear said that she would give 
him more honey cakes and blackberry jam 
if he would taste his porridge. So Little Bear 
tasted his porridge and then ate honey cakes 
and blackberry jam until Father Bear looked 
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as if he wanted to say something unpleasant, 
but he didn’t. Father Bear only stared hard 
at the wee porridge bowl, which had been 
pushed aside, and sang rather softly: 

“Oh, hum! Oh, hummy-hum-hum!” 

The next morning Little Bear wouldn’t 
taste his porridge. He said that he was not 
hungry. Again Mother Bear looked at his 
tongue, and there was nothing wrong with it; 
that little tongue was as pink as pink could 
be. When she tried to coax Little Bear to eat 
his porridge he shook his head and asked to 
be excused. Mother Bear thought that the 
little fellow must be ill even if his tongue did 
tell her that he was well. She was troubled. 

But Little Bear was cheerful; he could eat 
lumps of maple sugar and honey cakes and 
blackberry jam; he was sure he could. He 
said that he did not suppose he should ever 
be willing to eat common porridge again; he 
did not like it. 

Mother Bear gave Little Bear maple 
sugar, honey cakes and blackberry jam for 
breakfast. That time huge Father Bear 
looked straight into his huge porridge bowl 
and said in cross tones: 

“Oh, hum! Oh, hummy-hum-hum!” 

The next day and the next day Little Bear 
wouldn’t touch his porridge, and Mother 
Bear gave him maple sugar, honey cakes and 
blackberry jam three times a day. 
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CWWhen Little Bear Wouldnt Eat 
His Breakfast Porridge 


Sy Frances. 
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The fifth morning Little Bear awoke with 
a bad feeling in his head, and his little tongue 
was not as pink as pink could be. He was 
cross too, and pushed away his porridge bowl 
rudely; he said he was not hungry, and that 
he was never going to taste porridge again. 

Up jumped huge Father Bear and pushed 
back his huge chair. Up jumped middle-sized 
Mother Bear and pushed back her middle- 
sized chair. She didn’t know what was going 
to happen next. Father Bear had tasted his 
porridge and had quickly put down his huge 


spoon. 

Little Bear jumped up too, pushed back 
his wee, wee chair and began to cry. 

“Come!” said Father Bear to his family. 
“Our good breakfast porridge is too hot! Let 
us take a walk while it cools!’’ 

Whenever Father Bear said “Come!” just 
like that, the Three Bears went. That morn- 
ing Father Bear walked and walked and 
walked as if he had intended to walk to the 
end of the world before he stopped. Mother 
Bear and Little Bear had to walk fast to 
keep up with him. At last Mother Bear said 
that she was tired and hungry. Little Bear 
said that he was tired and hungry too. 
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‘ h,hum! Oh,hummy- 
hum-hum!" 





“Then home we go,”’ said Father Bear, ‘“‘to 
eat our good fresh porridge.” 

Home they went, and Father Bear and 
Mother Bear ate their porridge. Little Bear 
would not eat his porridge; he said that he 
was hungry but not hungry enough to eat 
common porridge. 

When Mother Bear started to get him a 
plate of maple sugar, honey cakes and black- 
berry jam Father Bear roared, ‘You will 
please be seated! Little Bear must eat good 
fresh porridge or nothing!”’ 

Mother Bear sat still, and Little Bear ate 
nothing; he said he could not-eat porridge. 
Father Bear ate his own huge bowl of por- 
ridge and Little Bear’s wee, wee bowl of por- 
ridge. At that Mother Bear opened her 
mouth wide and looked as if she were about 
to say something unpleasant, but all she did 


say was: 

“Oh, hum! Oh, hummy-hum-hum!”’ 

“Now you come,”’ said Father Bear, tak- 
ing Little Bear by the hand. “You and I 
have work to do in the fresh air. We must 
pick up the stones in the stony field.” 

A few minutes after that when Mother 
Bear looked out of the window she said, ‘‘Oh, 
hummy-hum,” again, because Father Bear 
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and hungry Little Bear were working so fast 
picking up stones in the ng field. 

An hour later when Little Bear looked up 
from his work he saw Mother Bear coming 
with his little bowl full of fresh, steaming 
hot porridge. It smelled good. 

“Is there a lump of maple sugar in it?” 
he asked as Mother Bear offered him a 
spoonful she had cooled. 

“Oh, I forgot the sugar,” she said and 
was turning back to get it when Father 
Bear stopped her. 

“Little Bear must have no more sugar in 
his porridge!”’ said he. “I like it 
as it is because working hard in 
the fresh air makes me hungry. 
Please pass it to me!” 

Mother Bear looked as if she 
wished to say something most 
unpleasant, but when Father 
Bear took the wee, wee bowl in 
his huge paw and ate every bit 
of that good, fresh porridge all 
she said was: 

“Oh, hum! Oh, hummy-hum- 
hum!” 


Twice more that forenoon the 
same thing happened. Little Bear 
grew hungrier and hungrier every 
minute as he picked up stones 
and picked up stones in the stony 
field, but still he wailed aloud 
that he did not like porridge when Father 
Bear told Mother Bear to cook porridge 
and nothing except porridge for dinner. 

At dinner time when Little Bear went 
to the house, so hungry that he could hardly 
stand, there was nothing on the table for 
dinner except one huge bowl of porridge, 
one middle-sized bowl of porridge and one 
wee, wee bowl of porridge. 

Father Bear ate his bowl of porridge 
quickly. Then he said to Mother Bear, 
“Please pass me the wee, wee bowl of por- 
ridge before it gets cold. Little Bear isn’t 


really hungry yet because he hasn’t tasted - 
ats 


Little Bear had been waiting to be 
coaxed and perhaps to get a lump of 
maple sugar. 

“Please pass me the wee bowl of 
porridge,” repeated Father Bear. “Pick- 
ing up stones in the fresh air makes 
me hungry.” 

“Tt makes me hungry too!” wept and 
wailed Little Bear. “And I want my 
idge. I want my own por- 
ridge.” 

“Then, sir, say ‘if you please,’ sit up and 
- it and behave yourself,” advised Father 

ear. 

Little Bear said “if you please” and ate 
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Was not as 
pinkas pink 
could be 
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THE UNDERFOOT 
FLOWERS 
By Elizabeth Thornton Turner 


The underfoot flowers that nobody 
needs 

And everyone tramples belong to the 
weeds. 

They're down in the clover and deep in 
the grass 

And out by the road where 
the travelers pass. 


Coral stars, creamy cups and 
blue blossoms of grace, 

Sheer, spidery spinnings of 
filmy white lace, 

And now and again, where 
the tall grasses fold, 

A bright little fragment of 
yellowest gold. 


Some sweet summer day 
when yowre tripping 
around 

Just stop for a minute, for down on 
the ground 

(Perhaps where your foot was just 
finding a place) 

An underfoot flower is lifting its face. 
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his porridge and begged for more. After he 
had eaten seven wee bowls of porridge he 
said, “I thank you. I am no longer hungry. I 
like porridge! It was good!” 
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A REAL ADVENTURE IN THE COUNTRY 
By Betty Towles 


asked Mary Marjorie as she and her 
little cousin Jane set out for a walk to 
the woods. 

It was May, and Mary Marjorie had just 
come to Uncle Henry’s farm to spend two 
weeks with Jane. 

. “Oh, I like it well enough,” replied Jane, 
“but sometimes it’s lonesome. There isn’t 
anyone to play with or anything to do.” 

“Why, I think there is no end of things to 
do. You’re always running into adventures 
in the country.’”’ They were nearing the pas- 
ture now, and just beyond that was the edge 
of the woods. 

“Maybe some people are,” said Jane, 


"Dae you love to live in the country?” 
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stones in the stony field —~9 


“but I’ve had only one adventure in my 
whole life, and that was the day I went 
into town to see you and we went to the 
circus,” 

“But you have surely had a cow chase 
you?” asked Mary Marjorie. 

Jane shook her head. “Our cows are all 
tame,’’ she said. 

“Or a bee sting you?’ pursued her little 
cousin. 

“That’s not an adventure,” said Jane so- 
berly. 
“Did you ever meet a dwarf that gave you 
three wishes?” 

“No. I never met one that gave me even 
one wish. I never met any at all.” 
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ge are the judge 
and the jury. Your 


verdict is final. There 


can be no appeal — for 
this is the High Court 
of Public Opinion. 


The wares of the 
world must appear be- 
fore you — the product 
of every factory — the 
merchandise of every 
store. Those things 
that fail to measure up 
to your requirements 
are quickly condemned 
to oblivion. 


The manufacturer 
who advertises deliber- 
ately places his mer- 
chandise on trial. He 
openly courts your crit- 
ical inspection. He in- 
vites comparison. He 
directs your attention 
to his goods and then 
forces those goods to 
stand on their own 
merits. 


If he were not sure of 
his wares he would not 
dare to advertise. For 
advertising would put 
him to a test he could 
not meet, and thus has- 
ten the end of his busi- 
ness career. It would 
be business suicide. 


You can depend on 
the man who adver- 
tises. He kuwows his 
product is good. 


That's one reason 
why it pays to read the 
advertisements you find 
in this paper. It is 
through advertising 
that you are able to 
keep in touch with 
the good things that 
progressive business 
men are spending their 
money to introduce and 
to keep before you. 


Base your judgment 
on the advertisements 


They walked on in silence for a few min- 
utes. They were near the woods now. 

“Anyway,” commented Mary Marjorie, 
“T just bet we have some kind of adventure 
before we get back to the house.” 

“Maybe so,” answered Jane, but it was 
plain to see that she was doubtful. 

The words had scarcely been spoken when 
Mary Marjorie stopped quite still and 
opened her mouth in astonishment. ‘‘What’s 
that?” she cried, pointing to a brown bird 
sitting on a nest on the ground by the pas- 
ture fence. 

Jane drew nearer to her cousin and smiled 
delightedly. “Sh!’’ she whispered. “I think 
it is a brown thrush’s nest. Father says that 
they build their nests on the ground. I have 
looked and looked for one, but this is the 
very first time that I have really seen one 
with my own eyes.” 

_ “Isn’t she a dear?” whispered Mary Mar- 
jorie. 

“Do you suppose she will hatch out some 
little brown thrushes by and by?” asked 
Jane. 

“Oh, I hope so!” cried Mary Marjorie. 

“When we go home let’s ask father if he 
will let us have the little birds for pets.” 

“Oh, yes, let’s do,” agreed Mary Marjorie. 
“We are having a real adventure after all, 
aren’t we?” 

Jane admitted that they were. 

When the two little children went home 
and told about the nest with the bird on it 
Jane’s father said that they were undoubt- 
edly right and that it was the home of a 
brown thrush that they had seen. But when 
they asked him to let them keep the little 
ones for pets he said that brown thrushes did 
not like to be caged. Mary Marjorie declared 
that she thought the birds should have their 
own way about it. Besides, if they were not 
caged, they would build nests of their own 
the next year and make adventures for other 
little girls. 

“For it certainly was a real adventure, 
you know,” said Mary Marjorie. 

“Yes, I think it was,” Jane admitted. 
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FRIENDSHIP ON THE 
SANDS 


By Ruth Kohr 


EAN and her mother had come to the sea- 
side to spend the summer months. They 
lived in a tiny white house just at the 

edge of the sand where Jean played every 
day. Jean loved the ocean. She loved to run 
down to the beach and let the white-edged 
waves tickle her toes. She loved to dig great 
holes in the sand and see the ocean water 
come creeping in to fill them up. 

This morning her mother tied the pink 
sunbonnet on over the black curls and kissed 
Jean and said, ‘“Now, dear, you must not 
stay long this morning, for I want to have an 
early luncheon so that we can go to see Aunt 
Ellen and your cousin, who came last night. 
They are going to live near us this summer.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Jean as she ran from 
the house. 

It was a glorious morning. Jean tossed her 
curls and ran quickly over the sands, but 
suddenly she stopped. There was some one 
in her own special place. There beside the 
great rock, with its many tiny caves and 
holes, sat a boy digging in the sand that had 
been washed smooth by the tide. As Jean 
came nearer she saw that the boy was about 
her own age. He was fair; he was dressed in a 
white sailor suit and wore small, red rubber 
boots. Jean was angry. It was her place; she 
had found it, and the little boy had no right 
to be there. 

“This is my place,” Jean said rudely. 

“Ts it?” replied the boy, looking uncon- 
cerned. ‘Well, there’s enough room for us 
both.” 

He looked up at her and laughed, and that 
made her still more angry. 




















“No, there isn’t,” she replied; “besides, 
| you splatter the sand.” As the little boy 
| made no answer she went on. “But I suppose 
I can’t make you go, and, as I’m not going 
| to be here long, I'll let you stay.” 
“Oh! Will you?” said the boy teasingly. 
“Yes, I will. I’m going to see my cousin, 
|and tomorrow she will play with me, and 
| there won’t be any place for you.” 
“Oh, shucks! I don’t care. I’d rather play 

with boys. My cousin will be here too, so 
| what’s the difference.” 
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“T should rather have a girl for a cousin,” 
said Jean. 

“T shouldn’t,”’ replied the boy; “boys are 
much more fun; they never quarrel.”’ 

“They do!” 

“They don’t!” 

“There, you are splattering sand your- 
self!’ cried the boy. ‘See, it is all inside my 
new boots.” He pulled the boots off and be- 
gan to empty the sand near Jean. 

“You stop that! Who wants that old sand 
in my place?” Then Jean seized one of the 
little red boots and flung it out on the sands. 
“There, go chase it.’’ She laughed. 

The boy glared at her an instant. He got 
up and ran after the boot. But before he had 
reached it an extra big wave came up and 
washed it out from the shore. The boy stood 
looking at it as it rode the water and bobbed 
up and down on the waves. He ran back to 
the girl, who looked very much surprised. 

“Look! See what you’ve done. My new 
boots that father gave me for my birthday! 
Go away. I don’t care if it is your place; I 
was here first this morning. Go!” 

“Well,” said Jean as she got up and 
brushed the sand from her dress, “I'll go. I 
was going anyway. It’s almost time.” 

Jean felt rather happy as she walked 
away. But when she looked back the little 
boy was sitting on the sand with the one 
boot in his lap and gazing at the sea. Jean 
began to feel a little ashamed. She really had 
not meant to make him lose his boot; she 
had meant only to have a little fun. She was 
sorry; it seemed to be a very fine boot, but 
she wasn’t going to tell the boy so. She 
walked on until she came to the big rocks 
and then climbed over the slippery seaweed 
till she reached the top; standing up and 
looking at the pools of backwater at her feet, 


she saw something riding the waves and_| ¢ “at 


coming in with the tide. It was a red boot! 
Perhaps it would come near her. No, she 


couldn’t wait for a chance like that. She |“ 


crept carefully over the rocks until she 
stood on the last of them, facing the open 
sea. The boot was very near her, bobbing up 
and down with the waves. She fitted her foot 


carefully into a hollow in the rock and| jx 
reached down. Once and then again she|§ 


tried, then, leaning still farther forward, she 
seized the boot. There was an instant of 
clawing, and then her foot slipped back into 
a small hole behind her. The rocks cut her 
ankle; she could not pull herself up. There 
she hung, clinging to the red boot, with the 
salt water dashing into her face and almost 
choking her. But Jean did not ery. She 
may have been a brave little girl, or she 
may have been too much afraid, or she may 
have realized that —. does no one any 
good. She turned her head and looked down 
the beach for help. The boy was still sitting 
in the sand. 

“QO boy, please come!” she called loudly. 

The boy looked up; then he came quickly. 
After what seemed to her a long time she 
heard him puffing behind her. “Say, what 
did you mean by getting into such a fix? 
Take my hand and [’ll pull you up.” 

“I—I can’t; my hands are full,” Jean 
replied. 
“That’s just like a girl,” said the boy. 

ell, I can pull you up by your feet, but it 

will hurt.” 

“All right,” answered Jean. 

Sng boy pulled and at last Jean lay on the 
rock. 

“There’s your boot. I got it for you,” said 
Jean. “You won’t be angry any more now?” 

“Oh, shucks!” answered the boy, turning 


“ 


They carefully went back to the shore. 


When they reached the sand Jean was| 
tired, but she was smiling. “Here comes | 


mother; she’ll carry me home,” Jean said. 

And her mother did carry her home, and 
the boy ran behind them, hugging his red 
boots. When they reached the house they 
laid Jean in the hammock on the porch. 

Just then a woman passed. When she saw 
the boy she called, ‘Dicky! Goodness me! 
I’ve been looking everywhere for you. Why 
—why, what’s this?” 

She looked at Jean and her mother and 
then at Dicky. 

-Jean’s mother laughed. “Why, Ellen, it 
seems that they got acquainted by them- 
selves and then did each other a good turn.” 
She turned to Jean and Dicky. “Dicky, this 
is your cousin Jean. Jean, this is Dicky.” 

“O Dicky,” cried Jean. “I’m so glad we 
are cousins!” 
“So am I,” replied Dicky. 
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AS SPRING DRAWS NEAR 


By Katharine Lee Bates 





The snow is pricked by lean brown stalks, 
And in its melting white 

Are sunken models of the leaves 
That made last autumn bright. 


The meadow pools with crystal plants 
Are strangely etched across; 

Red rose hips gleam against old stumps 
Scarfed with a wet green moss. 


The willow stems and alder stems 
Shine out in vivid hues, 

Carnelian, saffron, fashioning 
Enchanted avenues 


Down which shall run a gypsy band 
In twinkling blossom shoon, 

While every bush flings banners forth, 
And birds pipe up the tune. 
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AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE 


WO little Japanese girls of Tokyo were 

comparing experiences after the earth- 

quake. One had gone with her parents to 
the Buddhist temple where immense throngs, 
silent and hopeless, had passed before the idols. 
“Our people just looked at the gods and 
scowled,” said the child. 

The other little girl had attended a service 
held by a Christian missionary. ‘Our people 
looked up to God and sang!’’ she replied. 

The little gathering round the missionary 
was different in spirit and outlook from the 
Buddhist assemblies. Taking his Bible, the 
missionary turned to Hebrews xii, 26-27, and 
read: ‘‘Whose voice then shook the earth; but 
now he hath promised, saying, Yet once more I 
shake not the earth only, but also heaven. And 
this word, Yet once more, signifieth the remov- 
ing of those things-that are shaken as of things 
that are made, that those things which cannot 
be shaken may remain.” 

The reading of the text and the missionary’s 
comments showed the people that, though 
they had lost their all, they were in God’s 
hands, and the realization seemed to lift a load 
from their hearts. 

“All things that can be shaken have been 
shaken here,” said the preacher; “‘but that only 
leaves in greater evidence the things that can- 
not be shaken: God and truth, hope and heaven, 
faith and courage, and the everlasting ties that 
bind us to our Christian brethren of today and 
to the saints of all lands and ages.”’ 

So with hearts filled with faith in God the 
people joined with him and sang: 

How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 

Is laid for your faith in his excellent Word! 

What more can He say than to you He hath said, 
You who unto Jesus for refuge have fled? 


Fear not, I am with thee; oh, be not dismayed, 

I, I am thy God and will still give thee aid; 

I'll strengthen thee, help thee and cause thee to stand, 
Upheld by my righteous, omnipotent hand. 


The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for repose 

I will not, I will not desert to his foes; 

That soul, though all hell should endeavor to shake, 
I'll never, no, never, no, never forsake! 


Then with good courage the people turned to 
the task of rebuilding their homes and thereby 
put new hope into all with whom they came in- 
to contact. 
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LOCKING UP 
“ ™ REN’T you going to lock up?”’ Jane asked. 
A “Lock up?’ repeated Milly. ‘The 
house, you mean? I’d as soon think of 
locking up the well or the pansy bed! Of course 
if you’d.feel safer—”’ 

“I'd feel like breaking through the walls! 
That’s just the way I felt with Aunt Dessie.” 

A look of enlightenment came into Milly’s 
eyes. “I’d forgotten—it’s so many years. Does 
she still carry the silver upstairs?” 

“She does. Every night she counts the 
spoons three times over, puts them to bed in the 
silver basket and tucks cotton flannel blankets 
over them and then puts the basket in her closet 
and wraps an old skirt round it carelessly as 
if it had fallen. It is a fine art; I never mas- 
tered it. Then she bolts and hooks the doors 
and locks the windows upstairs and down. 
They might use ladders, you know, or climb 
the gutter pipes!” 

‘‘How can anyone be so afraid of burglars as 
that?” said Milly incredulously. 

“Well, it’s partly timidity, partly reverence 
for inherited treasures and partly the narrow- 
ness of her life, which had to have a thrill 
somewhere and so invented imaginary burg- 
lars.” 

Milly frowned. ‘“‘Hopeless!’’ she murmured. 

‘And then,” Jane continued, ‘‘the flu came— 
flu in the country. Whole families down with it 
cff in isolated places! Only one doctor in miles! 
Aunt Dessie couldn’t nurse to save her life, but 
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she could make delicious soups and jellies. She 
made them night and day. The doctor stopped 
for them and distributed them on his round. 
When I came back in time to put Aunt Dessie 
to bed to regain some of the strength she had 
been throwing away with both hands I hunted 
for three days before I found all the spoons. I 
learned then that she hadn’t even locked the 
doors; she hadn’t had time to!”’ 

“Came back?’’ Milly inquired softly. ‘You 
were nursing—”’ 

“Oh, I was better than nothing at a time like 
that. Anybody would be.”’ 

“‘And did Aunt Dessie lock up things after- 
wards?” 

“Of course she did, bless her heart! I even 
persuaded her to carry the candlesticks up- 
stairs; she hadn’t thought of that before.” 

“Jane, you fraud!” Milly cried. 
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THE BIRTH OF JEKYLL AND HYDE 


HO has not shuddered over Dr. Jekyll 

and Mr. Hyde, that vividly gruesome 

and absorbing tale of dual personality? 
In Seribner’s Magazine Mr. Lloyd Osbourne 
gives this dramatic account how Stevenson 
wrote it: 

One day he came down to luncheon in a pre- 
occupied frame of mind, hurried through his 
meal—an unheard-of thing for him to do—and 
on leaving said he was working with extraordi- 
nary success on a new story that had come to 
him in a dream, and that he was not to be inter- 
er or disturbed even if the house caught 

re. 

For three days a sort of hush descended on 
Skerryvore; we all went about, servants and 
everyone, in tiptoeing silence. Passing Steven- 
son’s door, I would see him sitting up in bed, 
filling page after page and apparently never 
pausing for a moment. At the end of three 
days the mysterious task was finished, and he 
read aloud to my mother and myself the first 
a of the Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 

yde. 

I listened to it, spellbound. Stevenson, who 
had a voice the greatest actor might have 
envied, read it with an intensity that made 
shivers run up and down my spine. When he 
came to the end, gazing at us in triumphant 
expectancy and keyed to a pitch of indescrib- 
able ‘self-satisfaction,—as he waited, and I 
waited for my mother’s outburst of enthusiasm, 
—I was thunderstruck at her backwardness. 
Her praise was constrained; the words seemed 
to come with difficulty; and then all at once 
she broke out with criticism. He had missed the 
point, she said, had missed the allegory, had 
made it merely a story, a magnificent bit of 
sensationalism when it should have been a 
masterpiece! 

Stevenson was beside himself with anger. 
He trembled; his hand shook on the manuscript; 
he was intolerably chagrined. His voice, bitter 
and challenging, overrode my mother’s in a 
fury of resentment. Never have I seen him so 
impassioned, so outraged, and the scene be- 
came so painful that I went away, unable to 
bear it any longer. It was with a sense of trag- 
edy that I listened to the voices from the 
adjoining room, the words lost, but fraught 
with an emotion that struck at my heart. 

When I came back my mother was alone. 
She was sitting pale and desolate before the 
fire and staring into it. Neither of us spoke. 
Had I done so, it would have been to reproach 
her, for I thought she had been cruelly wrong. 
Then we heard Louis descending the stairs, and 
we both quailed as he burst in as if to continue 
the argument more violently than before. But 
all he said was: ‘“‘You are right! I have abso- 
lutely missed the allegory, which after all is the 
whole point of it, the very essence of it.’’ And 
with that, as if enjoying my mother’s discom- 
fiture and her ineffectual start to prevent him, 
he threw the manuscript into the fire! 

Imagine my feelings, my mother’s feelings, 
as we saw it blazing up, as we saw those pre- 
cious pages wrinkling and blackening and 
turning into flame! 

My first impression was that he had done it 
out of pique. But he had not. He really had 
been convinced, and this was his dramatic 
amend. When my mother and I both cried out 
at the folly of destroying the manuscript he 
justified himself vehemently. “It was all 
wrong,” he said. ‘In trying to save some of it I 
should have got hopelessly off the track. The 
only way was to put temptation beyond my 
reach.’ 

Then ensued another three days of feverish 
industry on his part and of a hushed, anxious 
and tiptoeing anticipation on ours, of meals 
where he scarcely spoke, of evenings unenliv- 
ened by his presence, of awed glimpses of him 
sitting up in bed, writing, writing, writing with 
the counterpane littered with his sheets. 

The culmination was the Jekyll and Hyde 
that every one knows—a story that, trans- 
lated into every European tongue and into 
many Oriental tongues, has given a new phrase 
to the world. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS FOOTFALLS 
Was Bill and Maisie Arlow were first 


married they lived, writes a contributor, 
on an isolated little farm half a mile 
from the nearest wagon road. One afternoon in 
late autumn while Bill was away at the distant 
town with a load of produce Maisie noticed 


that she had left the door to the tiny, dark 
front hall open. She closed it without looking 
inside. 

Half an hour later she heard steps in the little 
hallway. She stopped and stiffened. No one 
except themselves ever entered the house that 
way! Whoever the person was, he did not knock 
or try the sitting-room door. 

“Hello,”’ Maisie called nervously. 

There was no answer. After a few moments 
she called again, this time angrily: ‘“‘Who are 
you? What do you want, and what do you 
mean by sneaking into a house like that?” 

Still there was no reply, only the sound of 
footsteps in the hall. They were not heavy, 
and yet they did not sound as if the person were 
trying to soften them. Maisie’s heart beat 
faster. Could it be a tramp bent on mischief? 

Going to the bedroom, she took her hus- 
band’s loaded thirty-two-calibre revolver out 
of the dresser and put it into her apron pocket. 
Then letting in their big, handsome collie, 
Colonel, she began calmly to peel potatoes for 
supper. A little to her chagrin and astonish- 
ment, instead of bristling and barking sav- 
agely, Colonel merely sniffed a bit at the hall 
door and then came back into the kitchen and 
lay down. Well, Bill would soon be home, and 
she would let him attend to the intruder. 

The suspicious treading continued inter- 
mittently, and two or three times there came a 
sudden sharp stamp that caused Maisie to 
start nervously. 

At last she heard Bill’s cheery voice as he 
called to his team and the rumbling of the 
wagon as it bumped over the rough drive of 
the home pasture. Maisie lit a lantern and 
hurried out. ‘‘Bill,’’ she cried excitedly, ‘‘some- 
body has been tramping around in the front 
entry for the last hour, and he don’t answer 
when I call! I wish you’d see about it right 
away before you even do the chores!” 

“Huh! That’s funny,” Bill remarked, and, 
springing to the ground, he took the revolver 
and strode with reassuring coolness into the 
house. His wife followed close behind with the 
lantern. 

In the sitting room Bill paused and called, 
“Open the door and come in here, whoever the 
blazes you are, or I’ll shoot!” 

he only response was renewed trampling. 
With a look of wondering astonishment Bill 
stepped to the entry door and boldly opened it. 
Then he burst into hearty laughter. For there 
stood a Shetland pony, pretty, dumpy and 
frowsy, blinking foolishly in the lantern glare. 
Much relieved, Maisie quickly joined Bill in a 
merry laugh. 

The Arlows had been boarding the pony for 
a neighbor and had allowed him to graze 
freely round the place. In his ramblings the 
innocent little fellow had inquisitively entered 
the front hall. But what a fright he had given 
poor Maisie! 
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Enthusiastic Nature Lover (for the fourth time): 
“Have you heard a song sparrow yet?” 
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A MESS OF WIDDERS 


N a certain old New England seaport the toll 
of the sea throughout many years left so 
many widows that they formed an important 

part of the population. Some of them, resident 
upon a street that, though it possessed another 
name, was never called anything except Wid- 
ows’ Lane, even took a curious pride in their 
estate and rather resented the intention of a 
newly-married couple to build a house on the 
one remaining vacant lot. 

“Being as we’re all widows on the lane, it 
don’t seem suitable,’’ one of them explained to 
the bride, ‘‘and, lookin’ for’ard, your husband 
not being a seafaring man, there’s no reason to 
think you’d be left a widow any more likely 
than him to be left a widower. Still, if you’re 
really set on coming, we'll try and make you 
feel as if you was one of us.” 

Strange to say, it was that kindly offer which 
induced the bride to select a site elsewhere. 
She did not wish to feel like a widow; she never 
became a widow; nor did she ever dwell on 
Widows’ Lane. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin in her recent reminis- 
cences relates that there was at the time she 
first took up her residence in Hollis a singular 
lack of men in the society of the village. *‘Al- 
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most all the men had died in the Civil War, 
gone West or left the little village for towns 
where there was more lucrative work to be 
found. I remember leaning out of my bed- 
room window one morning on hearing the 
sound of a heavy truck and saw that it was 
filled with split pine boards—‘cut-rounds’ 
and ‘stick-in’s.’ 

““T think you have mistaken the house,’ I 
said, ‘for we have ordered no wood.’ 

‘“**Ain’t there a widder in this house? They 
told me to bring this wood down to a widder in 
Salmon Falls.’ 

Bs ‘Oh, yes,’ I replied. ‘The widders are all 
right; it’s only the wood that’s wrong. I am 
the Widder Wiggin; my mother is the Widder 
Bradbury; the lady who owns the house is the 
Widder Akers; but we don’t need wood.’ 

“*Would it be for the house down the road 
a piece?’ 

“Very likely. The Widder Pennell lives 
there, and the Widder MacLeese at the end of 
the bridge; or, if you go up the street, the Wid- 
der Swett lives in the white house, and the 
Widder Dunn across the way in the brick one. 
Shall I make a list and throw it out the win- 
dow?’ 

_ ‘Land, no,’ he grunted. ‘I don’t want no 
list of widders. I'll take the wood back to 
Clark’s Mills, get the right name and have 
somebody else haul it over. A man ain’t safe in 
such a mess of widders.’ ”’ 
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THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


NE of the problems that have fascinated 
astronomers is the nature of the miracu- 
i lous Star of Bethlehem, which was seen 
in the East when Christ was born. Some have 
believed that it was what is called a ‘‘nova,” or 
new star, caused by the collision or near ap- 
proach of two ‘“‘dark stars,’ with the corre- 
sponding flaming into brilliancy that would 
follow such an event. There is a chance, how- 
ever, that it was the result, not of such a 
celestial crash, but of a “‘conjunction’”’ of two or 
more planets. On this subject the Mentor says: 
_According to the Roman chronology the 
birth of Jesus probably occurred in 749 A. v. c. 
(anno urbis conditae, which means “‘in the year 
after the City [Rome] was built’’). Apparently 
the Magi told Herod that they had seen the 
star some two years before, since he ordered 
his soldiers to slay all children two years old 
and under. What astronomical phenomena then 
occurred for A. vu. c. 747? 

The most remarkable conjunction of planets 
—that of Jupiter and Saturn in the constella- 
tion of Pisces, which occurs only once in eight 
hundred years—did take place no less than 
three times in A. vu. c. 747. Astronomers admit 
the fact. All ancient students of the stars would 
notice such an extraordinary phenomenon. In 
the following year (a. vu. c. 748) another planet, 
Mars, joined in the conjunction. 

Kepler, the great European astronomer, 
noted that extraordinary phenomenon in 1603-4 
and found that when the three planets came 
together a brilliant and peculiarly colored 
misty star was visible between Jupiter and 
Saturn. Going back twice eight hundred years 
would place the conjunction at the time of 
Christ’s birth. So Kepler suggested that the 
misty star had probably appeared in the same 
circumstances at that time. 

Another remarkable coincidence comes from 
the astronomical tables of the Chinese. The ap- 
pearance of a misty star is noted, and the 
Chinese calculated its first appearance in 
February, 750 a. uv. c., which in all probability 
is just the time when the Magi left Jerusalem 
for Bethlehem. 
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AN ARTISTIC LIAR 


ASH REYWAS, who lived in one of the 
western counties of Maine, had the repu- 
tation of being the most artistic liar for 

many miles round. The stories that he told, 
writes a correspondent, were never vicious and 
never injured anyone, but they were certainly 
remarkable. His friends were uncertain whether 
he really believed them himself, so confidently 
did he tell them, so careful was he in giving 
details. One winter evening while the neighbors 
were gathered round the stove of the village 
store he told how he crossed a body of water 
known as the Gut, a narrow passage that 
separated two lakes or perhaps two parts of 
the same lake. 

“One morning five years ago,” be began, 
“T wanted to get across the Gut. Fact is I had 
to get across, for Jim Stone’s wife was awful 
sick, and I had to get the doctor for her. There 
had been a boat there all the time, and I 
supposed it was there when I went down, but 
when I got there no boat was in sight. We'd 
been having a lot of rain, if you remember, and 
I suppose the high water had carried it off. 

“Well, it’s about one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty feet across the Gut, and I began to 
think how I could manage to get over. You 
know I never could swim. Funny too, for most 
anything I set out to do I can get the best of, 
but swimming was too much for me. I says to 
myself, ‘I can’t swim, but I’m a mighty good 
runner, and if I can get down to the bottom of 
the water I can run across if I can only hold 
my breath long enough.’ 

“So I took off my coat, breathed as deep as 
I could half a dozen times, filled my lungs up 
full and went into the water. I walked out up 
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to my neck, but I found I couldn’t stay on 
the bottom. You see, I had filled up so full of 
air I couldn’t sink. Well, at first I thought I 
was stumped, but then it came to me that if 
I took a good sized stone in each hand, perhaps 
they would hold me down and I could make it. 
So I looked around till I found the right kind 
of stones, sort of long ones I could get hold of 
easy. I grabbed one in each hand, got ’em 
balanced just right, filled my lungs up as full 
as I could and went into the water again. I 


-got down all over that time, and as soon as 


I got my head well under I started to run just 
as fast as I could. I had to get across before my 
breath gave out or I should have drowned. 

“Well, I ran as hard as I could till I thought 
I couldn’t hold my breath a second longer. But 
I got across, and when my head came out of 
the water on the other side and I could get a 
lung full of fresh air it did feel good!” 

“Some run, Cash,” said Big Jim, thought- 
fully spitting into the fire. ‘‘Did you carry the 
doctor back the same way?” 

“No,” said Cash; “he wasn’t much of a 
runner, and his wind wasn’t so good as mine. 
I found a boat on the other side of the Gut and 
rowed him over. Jim Stone’s wife was awful 
glad to see him, and she got well.” 

On another occasion after listening to some 
fishing stories Cash said: ‘‘My son went fishing 
the other day in Mutiny Brook. He got hold 
of a trout that was a whopper. He played him 
round and got him pretty well up where he 
could net him, and he was an old sockdolager! 
He was so big that, if you had put him into a 
forty quart milk can, he would have stuck out 
some. But my son didn’t play him quite careful 
enough, and he lost him. Too bad too! I tell 
you, if I had been there, I would have had that 
fish if I’d had to tear the brook all to pieces!” 
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CHARACTER BUILDING IN JAPAN 


E have often heard of the rigid discipline 

W to which in the years before the ‘‘awak- 

ening” of Japan the young people of 

that country were subjected in order that they 

might acquire that firmness of character which 

was the feudal ideal. A Japanese woman who 

contributes some of her reminiscences to Asia 

tells several stories that illustrate prettily the 

way in which the children were trained in 
character as well as in mere learning. 

The thirty days of midwinter, she writes, 
were called Kan. The ninth day was supposed 
to be the severest of all, and, since Japanese 
children are taught that endurance is the 
foundation of learning, we had to be especially 
earnest in our study on that day. My sister was 
a young lady of fourteen then and was to be 
married in the spring. Her chief task was sew- 
ing. Mine was penmanship. In those days pen- 
manship was considered to be one of the most 
important cultural studies, not on account of 
its art, although it is true that there is a fascina- 
tion in making Japanese ideographs, but be- 
cause Japanese handwriting plainly betrays the 
writer’s state of mind, especially if it be erratic, 
careless or perturbed; the highest training in 
mental control was thought to come from 
patient practice in the graceful, painstaking 
brush strokes, which require absolute steadi- 
ness and accuracy. 

At the first gleam of sunrise on the ninth day 
of Kan, Ishi came to wake me and tell me to 
prepare for my penmanship practice. The air 
was icy. She helped me dress. Then I gathered 
together the materials for my work, arranging 
the big sheets of paper in a pile on my desk and 
carefully wiping every article in my ink box 
with a square of silk. Reverence for learning 
was so strong in Japan in those times that even 
the tools we used were considered as almost 
sacred. I was supposed to do everything for 
myself on that day, but my kind Ishi hovered 
round me, helping in every way she could with- 
out actually doing the work herself. Finally we 
went to the porch overlooking the garden. 
The snow was deep everywhere. I remember 
how the bamboo grove looked with its feathery 
tops so laden with snow that they were like 
wide-spread umbrellas. 

Ishi took me on her back and, pushing her 
feet into her boots, slowly waded to where I 
could reach the low branch of a tree, from 
which I lifted a handful of pure, untouched 
snow just from the sky. This I melted to mix 
ink for my penmanship study. I myself ought 
to have waded to get the snow, but Ishi was 
always humoring me. 

Since absence of bodily comfort was thought 
to mean inspiration of mind, of course I wrote 
in a room without a fire. Japanese architecture 
is of tropical origin; so the lack of the little 
brazier of glowing charcoal meant a tempera- 
ture as low as that outside. Japanese picture 
writing is slow and careful work. I froze my 
fingers that morning without knowing it until 
I looked back and saw my good nurse softly 
crying as she watched my purple hand. | 

Neither Ishi nor I moved until I had finished 
my task. Then she wrapped me in a big padded 
kimono that had been warmed and hurried me 
into my grandmother’s room. There I found a 
bowl of sweet rice gruel prepared by my grand- 
mother’s own hands. I snuggled down beside 
her sunken fire box and drank the gruel while 
Ishi rubbed my stiff hand with snow. 

Of course no one ever questioned the neces- 
sity of such rigid discipline, but I think that, 
because I was rather fragile, it sometimes 
caused my mother uneasiness. I remember 


once hearing her say, ‘‘Honorable husband I, 
am sometimes so bold as to wonder if Etsu-bo’s 
— are not a little severe for a too-delicate 
child.” 

Gently stroking my head, my father replied, 
“We must not forget, wife, the teaching of a 
samurai home. The lioness pushes her young 
over the cliff, and, though her heart aches for 
it, watches it climb slowly back from the valley 
without one sign of pity. Only thus can it gain 
strength. So do our children learn to fight life’s 
battles.” 
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BARNUM WAS NO FOOL 


ARNUM at the end of the first ten years 
of his career was known the world over as 
an exhibitor and ready purchaser of all 

sorts of curiosities. But he always knew just 
what he was buying; he was no fool. We quote 
from Mr. M. R. Werner’s biography of the 
great showman: 

One day a man rushed into the museum 
office and asked how much Barnum would pay 
for the greatest curiosity ever exhibited any- 
where by anyone. Barnum asked for particu- 
lars. The curiosity, it seems, was a man, but 
he had two heads, with two distinct faces, both 
handsome. His two mouths spoke Spanish, 
French and English and could carry on a 
dialogue with each other or sing duets, one 
mouth singing in English and one in Spanish 
or in French or vice versa. Moreover, the two 
mouths could converse at the same time with 
Spanish, French and English gentlemen. The 
discoverer of the unique man wanted only a 
price and his traveling expenses to transport 
his man from Mexico. 

“Why, let me see,’’ Barnum said. “‘There’s 
no use specifying a particular sum or standing 
upon trifles in an affair of such importance. 
I'll tell you what I will do. As soon as you 
bring your curiosity to me, and I find that the 
man is and can do what you say, you may hire 
a@ wagon and the stoutest cart horse you can 
find in New York, and I will go with you to the 
United States Sub-Treasury building at the 
corner of Wall and Nassau streets and load on 
all the silver coin the wagon can carry and the 
horse can drag. That is merely your commis- 
sion as agent. I will make terms for the curi- 
osity afterwards.” 

The agent never appeared again. 
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PUSS TAKES PITY 


READER who was interested in the ac- 
count of the Foster Mother, which ap- 
peared in these columns recently, sends 

us this story, which she heard from a friend: 

One day my mother came in from the garden, 
carrying a baby rabbit that she had been watch- 
ing for some time; apparently the little creature 
was lost. Bringing it into our kitchen, she placed 
it in a comfortable basket. Several times during 
the day she tried to feed it milk, but without 
success; and all the while the rabbit was grow- 
ing weaker and weaker. Another basket in the 
kitchen contained the bed of our cat and a 
young kitten. Just before retiring when mother 
went to look at the rabbit she found the cat 
standing by the basket, earnestly staring at the 
poor little thing. 

In the morning mother found the cat and 
the kitten in bed with the rabbit, and both 
babies were nursing the cat contentedly. The 
cat simply had adopted the rabbit, and from 
that time on she gave it the same care and 
affection that she gave to her kitten. 

We also had a young terrier puppy, and soon 
the pup, the kitten and the rabbit were racing 
and playing together round the house and gar- 
den; and they remained the best of friends as 
long as they lived. 
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HOW TO GET RID OF A BORE 


NE of the amusing and original charac- 
O ters in Paris is M. Sacha Guitry, who 

made his fame as actor and playwright, 
and who has increased it by the oddities of his 
temperament. He is a witty, versatile and 
quick-minded man and is naturally inclined to 
be impatient with bores. Recently, says the 
Sketch, there was one who plagued him with 
unnecessary calls. One day he burst in on 
Guitry, who greeted him warmly, though that 
morning the appearance of the man put him 
more “‘on edge’”’ than ever. 

“Just in time,’ said Guitry. “I want you to 
see a new conjuring trick I have thought out,” 
and he grabbed the unsuspecting visitor’s hat 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Watch!” 

Then Guitry poured a jugful of water into 
the hat. The owner of it got up in alarm. 

“There now,” exclaimed Guity petulantly, 
“‘you’ve made me forget my trick!” 

The “trick,” however, is reported to have 
worked admirably. The same visitor has not 
troubled M. Guitry since. 
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MASS. AND MASS 


HE history lesson dealt with the work of 
the good Father Marquette in the new 
world, and the freshman at preparatory 
school ended his recitation with this flourish: 
“At this gathering Father Marquette said 
Massachusetts before a thousand Indians.” 
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Tells how to use 


your Louisville Slugger 


Here’s a book, boys, that tells how Babe 
Ruth, George Sisler, Cy Williams and other 
Famous Sluggers bat. It tells you how to 
stand at the plate, how to grip the bat. how 
to get your body into the swing, how to use 
your Louisville Slugger. 

Illustrated with pictures of Famous Slug- 
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gers in actual bat- 
ting poses. Written by 
an expert who has made a study 
of batting. Explains the knack of safe hitting. 
Get a free copy where you buy your Louis- 
ville Slugger bats or send a postcard request 
today to 


Preston Street, Louisville, Ky. 














NEW Styles 
NEW Low Prices 
NEW and Attractive Terms 


Our NEw STYLE No. 3 WITH 
SOLID-SIDE DRAWER CASING 


THE NEW 
COMPANION 


is recommended and 

used in thousands of 

homes. It is made in 

one of the best equipped fac- 

tories in this country, produc- 

ing only the highest quality 

of family sewing machines. 

Only the best materials are 

used and expert workmanship 
employed. Each machine is 

fully warranted by the Publishers of 
The Youth’s Companion for 25 years. 


You May Try It Three Months 
Before Deciding 


We have an arrangement whereby you may 
try the machine in your home three months 
before deciding whether you will keep it or 
not. If not perfectly satisfactory in every par- 
ticular we will refund your money and take 
back machine at our expense. In justice to 
yourself, be sure to write for full particulars 
of this Free Trial Offer. 


Will Do All Your Family Sewing 


The New Companion Sewing Machine is equal 
to every requirement of home sewing. It is 
equipped with complete set of best attach- 
ments and will yield equally good results 
whether the work be the finest tucking on 
sheer material, hemming, rufliing, quilting, 
braiding, up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Attractive Terms 


Not only does our Factory-to-Home System 
enable you to obtain a high-grade machine at 
a very low price, but we also have an arrange- 
ment whereby the payment may be spread 
over several months. This makes it possible 
for anyone to own one of these first-quality 
New Companions. Don’t be satisfied with an 
inferior machine, but get full particulars from 
us before making a selection. 


JUST SEND YOUR 


ADDRESS ON COUPON => 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


You Will Be Surprised At the 
Low Prices 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory-to- 
Home System, over thirty years ago, we can 
save you a large amount on the purchase of a 
high-grade family sewing machine, and at 
the same time send you a machine that you 
will be proud to own and show to your friends. 
No other machine, at whatever price sold, can 
excel the New Companion for all kinds of 
family sewing. If you need a new sewing 
machine in the near future, therefore, do not 
fail to get our new low prices at once. 


No Freight to Pay 


The purchaser of a New Companion Sewing 
Machine will have no freight bills to pay upon 
receipt of machine. We pay all transportation 
charges to your nearest freight station. There 
will be absolutely no extra cost to you after 
paying our low Factory-to-Home price. Write 
for Free Delivery Offer today. 





Send No Money, but Mail 
Coupon Today 








PERRY MASON COMPANY 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: | want to know more about the New 
Companion. Send me your new Illustrated Descrip- 
tive let, also Free Trial Offer, and explain the 
Attractive Terms upon which I can purchase. 
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STILTS FOR EVERYONE | 


stalks among the circus crowds has 

not, in spite of appearances, stolen 
and adopted a boys’ sport for his own 
use. Rather the boys of modern times 
have copied the multitude of men and 
women of all ages who have used stilts 
both for business and for pleasure. The 
periodical floods to which the city of 
Namur, Belgium, now famous for its 
resistance to the German invasion in 
1914, was once subject caused many of 
its inhabitants to take up stilt walking. 
About the year 1600 the governor of the 
city won for his people the great privi- 
lege of being perpetually exempt from 
the beer tax by supplying the archduke 
with acompany of stilt walkers, after 
having promised him a body of troops 
who should neither ride nor walk. Stilt 
fights in which large parties engaged 
with the object of seeing which side could 
upset the larger number of the enemy 
became annual spectacles until they 
were forbidden on account of the num- 
ber of players who were injured. 


IN THE FRENCH MARSHES 


More recently, but not since the 
Great War, the proposal has been made 
in the French army that stilt walkers be em- 
ployed to set up telegraph lines, and English 
hop farmers have actually made use of men 
on stilts for a similar task, that of fastening up 
the wires that brace the long lines of tall poles 
on which the hop vines are trained. In the 
department of Landes in France nearly all the 
shepherds and farmers spend a large part of 
their time on tall stilts that elevate them 
above the marshy ground, keep them dry-shod 
and make it easy for them to keep track of the 
sheep. They carry long canes and can rest 
whenever they wish by using the cane as a sort 
of third leg and converting themselves into 
tripods. Similarly stilts, though usually much 
shorter ones than those employed by the Gas- 
cons of Landes, have often been used like clogs 
to keep the wearers’ feet from the mud and wet, 
and in medieval times women sometimes wore 
stilts under their long, concealing skirts, to 
give themselves added height and dignity of 
carriage. 

The Marquesas Islanders use stilts both for 
walking in moist places and for games similar to 
the Namur stilt fights. Chinese fishermen wade 
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into the shallow water on stilts, and in many 
Chinese villages the birthdays of popular divini- 
ties are celebrated with stilt races and stilt- 
jumping contests. 


STILT RACES 


Of course the French stilt walkers also engage 
in stilt sports and contests. In one race, in which 
three horses, three stilt walkers and three 
pedestrians contested over a course of 273 miles, 
the three stilt walkers finished behind the win- 
ning horse, which made the run in sixty-two 
hours and twenty-seven minutes. They were 
well ahead of the only other contestants to 
finish, two of the pedestrians, one of whom, 
Dufour, required one hundred and eight hours. 
Other remarkable performances on stilts in- 
clude wading the Niagara rapids and a stilt 
walk from Paris to Moscow in fifty-eight days. 

The stilts on which such prodigious feats are 
performed usually elevate the wearer at least 
five feet from the ground and are bound to his 
legs by straps at the foot and the calf just below 
the knee. Such stilts are difficult and dangerous 
to use except with long practice. After the 
would-be stilt walker has become not merely 
familiar but expert with ordinary stilts he may 
make a pair of Tyrol stilts like those shown in 
Fig. 1, but he should not attempt to raise him- 
self more than two feet from the ground. Some 
tough hard wood that will not split easily, such 
as beech, osage orange, water oak, seasoned 


blue ash, buckeye, sour gum, seasoned sugar 
maple, box elder, wild cherry, winged elm, 
seasoned honey locust or hickory should be 
used. A poor piece of wood may break or split 
and so cause a painful accident. 


FOR SMALL WALKERS 


The Tyrol stilts are cut and pointed as shown 
in the drawing. The flat side goes up outside the 
leg to the knee but never above it; otherwise 
when laced on it would prevent the knee from 
bending. Run a long thin rawhide strap 
through the slits in the side piece and round 
both the leg and the side piece and fasten the 
strap with a buckle at the top. 

For the very little folk who see the older ones 
on stilts and wish to try the sport for themselves 
make such a pair as is shown in Fig. 2, some- 
thing after the fashion of Japanese wooden 
shoes. The steps may be as much as a foot from 
the ground, for the two feet, made secure with 
triangular blocks, give a firmer footing than 
ordinary stilts. The shafts need be carried up 
only to the height of the hands of the person 
who is to use the stilts and there rounded into 
easy grips, or they may be brought up to the 
height of the shoulders and held under the arms. 


ADJUSTABLE STILTS 


Adjustable stilts are the most practical form 
for all-round use. Several easily-constructed 
styles are shown in the diagrams. In every case 
the shafts are made from some one of the tough 
woods already mentioned, flat on the sides 
and rounded on the corners. A diameter of two 
or two and a quarter inches and a length of 
seven or eight feet will be found the most 
satisfactory. To make the stilts shown in Fig. 3 
drill a series of holes in the shaft, seven inches 
from center to center, the first one seven inches 
from the ground. The step, nailed to a ten-inch 
piece of seven-eighth-inch plank, is fastened to 
the shaft at any desired height by countersunk 
square-headed bolts with wing nuts, or, if 
wing nuts cannot be had, with ordinary square 
nuts that must be adjusted with a monkey 
wrench. 

A loop of heavy wire, a big link from an old 
harness chain or a strong metal ring of some 
sort is needed for the simple adjustable stilts 
shown in Fig. 4. The loop is fitted into any 
one of the uniformly-spaced notches, the step 
is slipped into the loop, and the whole is made 
tight by a small wedge driven in between the 
shaft and the step. To loosen the step hold the 
loop firmly in place with one hammer and hit 
the lower end of the step block a few sharp 
blows with another. 


FINISHING TOUCHES 

The step of the stilt shown in Fig. 5 is held in 
place by a loop of heavy wire permanently 
fastened through a hole about halfway down 
the block and nearer the outer than the inner 
edge. The top of the step will come just below 
the notch on the opposite side of the shaft, and 
the whole step will rest firmly against the shaft 
when the weight of the foot is on it. 

Nail a pad of rubber from an old rubber heel 
or a discarded garden hose to the bottom of the 
stilt shaft to increase the pleasure of walking. 
A rubber tread on the step is also of advantage. 
The step should be about four inches wide by 
two inches thick on top and taper downward to 
a blunt or a sharp point, according to the style 
of stilt you are making. 

At first you will mount the stilts from the 
ground. Stand with your back against a 
wall and with the stilts sloping toward you. 
Put one foot on the step of one and, using the 
other stilt as a cane and keeping your back 
against the wall, raise yourself into place. After 





Stilt shaft 


Floles uniformly spaced 
Countersunk square-headed 
bolts with wing nuts 






you are more used to stilts you can mount by 
stepping up from the ground, or from a stone 
or post, as the boys in the illustration are doing. 
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TO OVERHAUL YOUR BICYCLE . 


PRING is the time to look over your 
bicycle, to see that it is in running order 
for the season. You can do it yourself as 

well as a bicycle repair man. First, turn your 
wheel upside down, so that it rests on the han- 
dlebars and the saddle. Then turn the wheels 
slowly and notice if they run true. If not, then 
take a nipple wrench and slightly tighten the 
nipples on the spokes on the side where the 
distance between the rim and the fork is great- 
est. Do not tighten any one spoke too much. 
Tighten each one slightly where the wheel is 
much out of true, less where it is only, slightly 
out of true and not at all -where it is true. 
Having done that, feel of all the spokes to see 
if the tension on them is correct. If they are 
loose, tighten each one of them a little and then 
test them again. Keep on until all are of the 
proper tension. If any are broken or missing, 
replace them with new ones. All of this work 
should be painstaking. It cannot be done in a 
hurry. 

Next remove the wheels from the frame. To 
remove the front wheel it is necessary to take 
off the two outside nuts and spring the fork 
apart. To remove the rear wheel unlink the 
chain (you will find that one of the links can be 
opened with the fingers), unfasten the arm of 
the coaster brake and then loosen the outside 
nuts and slide the wheel out of the frame. Re- 
move the spindle from the front hub by un- 
screwing one of the cones. Then take a piece of 
cloth and wipe all the grease from the inside of 
the hub, the ball bearings, the cones and the 
spindle. When you remove the bearings and 
their holder notice carefully how they were 
placed so that you can replace them in the same 
order and position. If, through ignorance or 
carelessness you put them in backwards, they 
will not work properly and will soon cause 
trouble. 

Now wash all the parts in kerosene. Lubri- 
cate the bearings with vaseline or a light oil and 
replace them in the hub, of course substituting 
new balls for any that are missing, worn or 
broken. 

Treat the rear wheel in the same way. Be 
careful to get the coaster brake back together 
in the proper position. If the brake has not been 
working as it should work, examine the various 
parts inside the hub and see whether any of 
them are worn. Also be sure that the spring is 






not broken and is doing its duty. By 
holding the brake in your hand and 
studying the various parts without the 
hub, moving the sprocket wheel forward 
and backwards, you will get an idea 
how it works and how simple it is. 

Next examine ‘the tires to see that 
they are firmly cemented to the rim. 
Failure to do that may. result in torn 
valve stems. Pump air into the tire if it 
has been unused for any length of time 
and place the lower part completely un- 
der water. Use a large pan: Turn the 
wheel slowly and notice whether any 
bubbles appear that would indicate a 
puncture. If the bubbles are very small 
and appear in a number of places, your 
tire is “porous”; but do not throw it 
away on that account. Get a tube of 
“tire fluid’ and apply it in accordance with the 
instructions on the tube. Any tire that leaks 
but has no puncture can be repaired in that 
way, unless it is the valve that leaks. If bub- 
bles come from the valve stem when your tire 
is under water, get a new valve, which costs 
only about ten cents. 

That completes the job of overhauling the 
wheels. All that remains is to remove and oil 
the hanger and the crown. To remove the pedals 
from the hanger you may need a special wrench 
made for the purpose. In removing the fork 
from the crown first remove the handle-bar 
stem from the fork by loosening the rod that 
extends up from the neck of the stem and tap- 
ping it lightly to knock the wedge into which it 
is screwed from its place. The handle bars and 
stem can then be pulled out of the fork. In 
replacing the hanger and crown cones be careful 
not to tighten them too much or to leave them 
loose. A safe rule is to tighten them as much as 
possible, then loosen them a little, until they 
work freely. 

If your wheel is equipped with a block chain, 
lubricate it with graphite. If you have a roller 
chain, use oil. Do not use graphite on a roller 
chain, for it will gum the rollers. 

Your bicycle now should be in perfect run- 
ning order. But before you call the job done 
clean the outside of the machine with soap and 
water, and, if you wish, repaint it with bicycle 
enamel. For rusty nickel-plated parts (spokes, 
hubs, handle bars, and so forth) use aluminum 
enamel. If the machine does not need to be re- 
enameled, take a little light oil on a piece of 
cloth and rub all the metal parts. That not only 
will give the bicycle a neat appearance but will 
protect it from rust. 
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A KITE TURBINE 


EREWITH is pictured a kite turbine, 
which, revolving at high speed, climbs 
the string of a kite. It is made up of a 


cardboard disk fitted over a hollow wooden 


spindle. The edges of the disk are cut and bent 
at intervals. to form vanes, as. shown in the 
drawing. After the kite is well up, the end of 
the kite string is passed through the spindle, 





which can be made from a piece of bamboo 
or of elderberry; but the hole in the spindle 
should be smooth and well oiled. 
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A CURIOUS PROBLEM 


HE following problem, which is of some 

importance to railway engineers, is peculiar 

in that it is almost impossible to make 
even a good guess at the answer before making 
the necessary computations. 

A piece of track 800 feet long was laid in the 
winter, and no allowance was made for expan- 
sion under the heat of summer. The rails ex- 
panded 8 inches, but the ends remained fixed, 
and the track was pushed out to one side until 
it formed the are of a circle. The question is: 
How far out was the track pushed at the middie 
point of the arc? 

An advanced class in geometry made off- 
hand guesses that ranged all the way from 
00001 of an inch to 5 feet. In an engineering 
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The safest and surest way to 
avoid radio troubles is to START 
RIGHT by using reliable appara- 
tus. The above rheostat is but a 
single example of the General 
Radio Company’s radio apparatus, 
which will aid you in your “‘trouble 
shooting.” 



























It is a very smooth running in- 
strument, with a positive contact. 
It is free from bothersome clicking 
and other objectionable noises. 








Ask your dealer to show you one. 


Price $1.25 


Write today for our new 
Radio Bulletin 917-K 


GENERAL RADIO CO. 


A and Windsor Street 
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Class in integral calculus most of the guesses 
varied from .01 of an inch to 6 feet, and there 
was one guess of 20 feet. 

The problem is not difficult to solve by 
calculus. An approximate result can be obtained 
by considering the half are as a straight line 
and the hypotenuse of a right triangle, one leg 
of which is 400 feet. Any one who is familiar 
with the Pythagorean theorem can find the 
other leg of a right triangle, one leg of which is 
400 feet and the hypotenuse of which is 400 feet 
and 4 inches. It is 16 feet and 3 inches, though 
the result is, of course, a little too large, be- 
cause the arc is a little greater than the yi aes | 
_ true answer is a figure a little less than 15 
eet. 
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‘““TROUBLE-SHOOTING’’ IN RADIO 
RECEIVERS 


HE purpose of a radiotelephone receiver is 

to convert the electrical impulses, trans- 

mitted through space by the sending sta- 
tion, into sound impulses to be transmitted 
through the air to our ears by means of head- 
telephones or a loud speaker. If the receiver is 
in good order, the sound impulses that it 
creates are exact reproductions of the original 
sound impulses that were produced at the 
sending station. If the reproduction is not an 
exact duplicate of the original sound, it is said 
to be “‘distorted,”” and, if there are sounds in 
the reproduction that had no place in the 
original, they are called ‘disturbing noises.’ 
It is, of course, desired to eliminate all dis- 
turbances and distortion so far as possible, so 
that the reproduction will be clear and pleas- 
ing. To the trained radio electrician the char- 
acter of the reproduction is a useful index to 
the faults that may exist in a receiver. The 
novice can identify many of the sounds, once 
they are pointed out to him, and can use the 
knowledge to eliminate faults in his receiver. 
In the following paragraphs various troubles 
that are likely to occur in any radio receiving 
equipment are grouped under the character- 
istic sound that accompanies them. If one of 
the sounds is identified, a process of elimina- 
tion will determine the cause and suggest the 
remedy. 


NO SIGNALS 


. “Open” in antenna or ground circuit or pri- 
mary circuit of tuner. 

“Open” in secondary circuit of tuner. 

“Short” circuit in any of the above. 

Crystal detector out of adjustment. 

“Short’’ or ‘‘open”’ in head-telephone. 

Incorrect connections. 

Run-down batteries. 

Reversed “‘B”’ battery connections. 

“Short” in telephone condenser. 

No transmission. 


_ 


SHOPSNOH Pot 
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Some of the causes are so obvious that even 
a casual inspection of the equipment will bring 
them. to light. An “open”’ circuit is an incom- 
plete circuit and may be caused by (1) broken 
wires or other connections, (2) wrong connec- 
tions, (3) poor contact, as at switch points. A 
“short” circuit occurs when the current follows 
an undesired path besides the desired one. 
“Short” circuits may be caused by (1) bare 
connecting wires touching, (2) wrong connec- 
tions, (3) some metallic object’s having fallen 
into the wiring. If trouble is experienced with 
a set that is being placed in operation for the 
first time, the connections should be carefully 
checked up as the first step in eliminating the 
difficulty. In these days when there are so many 
transmitting stations it is not likely that any- 
one can listen in at a time when no signal of 
any kind can be heard, but there is a possi- 
bility that it may happen, especially if the 
receiver has only a short range. 


WEAK, SCRATCHY SIGNALS 


1. Telephone condenser toggsmall. (In crystal 
set.) 

Diaphragm of telephone receiver bent or 
dented. 

Grid condenser too small. 

Tube in oscillating state. 

Reversed tickler connections. 

Incorrect value of grid biasing voltage. 


In a crystal receiver only the first two of 
these conditions can occur. In a vacuum-tube 
set all of them may be encountered. If a crystal 
receiver is used, the ‘‘body” of the signals 
depends largely upon the size of the telephone 
condenser. If the correct size is obtained, the 
signals should be clear and sharp. If a variable 
grid condenser is used in a vacuum-tube re- 
ceiver, an increase in the capacity will give the 
signals a full tone. If regeneration has been 
carried so far that the tube is oscillating, the 
quality of the signals will be poor. Stopping 
the tube from oscillating will clear the signals. 
If the connections to the tickler coil are re- 
versed, good strength in signals cannot be 
obtained, and such signals as are heard will be 
of poor quality. The connections to the coil 
should be interchanged, one for the other, as a 
remedy for that condition. The connection that 
comes to the filament circuit. through the tun- 
ing apparatus from the grid of the vacuum tube 
materially affects the signals, according to the 
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part of the filament circuit to which it is con- 
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nected. If the set is homemade, the grid return 
lead should be tried at various points of the 
filament circuit until the best point is found. 
If the set is a manufactured one, the connec- 
tion should be properly made, but it may 
happen that the filament battery has been 
connected to the set in the wrong manner. 
Reversing the filament battery will remove 
the trouble. 


SIGNALS WEAK; LOUD, LOW- 
PITCHED HUM 
“Open” in grid tuning circuit. 
“Open” in grid leak. 
“Open” in tuning circuit. (In crystal set.) 


od ok 


The causes of sounds of this nature are defi- 
nite. In a tube set an “open” in the grid circuit 
of the tube allows the tube to be very sensitive 
to disturbances from electric-lighting circuits, 
which produce a low-pitched humming sound 
in the receivers. Then again, a poor grid leak 
may cause the same sounds, though that de- 
pends upon the particular type of circuit that 
is used with the tube. In crystal sets an “‘open” 
circuit in the tuning element will allow the 
crystal to register disturbances from the elec- 
tric-lighting wires. 


CLOCKING OF RECEIVER 


It is owing to an “open” in grid leak or to 
grid leak of too high resistance. 

This trouble i is experienced only in tube re- 
ceivers and is indicated by a “plop” in the 
telephones, followed by a period when no sig- 
nals can be heard. After that the signals will 
come in again, only to be followed by another 
period of silence. Replacement of the grid leak 
with another of lower resistance will eliminate 
the trouble. 


SQUEALING ACCOMPANYING 
SIGNALS; HOWLING 


1. Interference of carrier waves of two trans- 
mitters. 

2. Radiation from near-by receivers. 

3. Receiver oscillating. 

4. Clocking at audio frequency. 


Of these difficulties the first two may be en- 
countered in a crystal set; all are possible in a 
vacuum-tube receiver. If conditions are right, 
two transmitting stations that are sending at 
the same time may produce a continuous wail- 
ing note in the telephone receivers that cannot 
be eliminated at the receiving station. If an 
oscillating receiver is in use near by, it becomes 
a miniature transmitting station, so that, if the 
adjustments are correct, it will produce the 
effect mentioned above. If the local receiver is 
in the oscillating condition, the high-pitched 
note will be produced in the receiver circuit 
itself, so that it is heard in the telephone re- 
ceivers. If the tube is stopped from oscillating, 
the note at once disappears. If the events de- 
scribed under “‘clocking” take place with suffi- 
cient rapidity, a terrific sound, or ‘“‘howl,”’ will 
be heard in the receivers. It may be eliminated 
by reducing the resistance of the grid leak. 
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POOR-MAN’S TENNIS 


HIS game, played with rackets and balls, 
will be found an interesting substitute for 
tennis. Choose a level stretch of ground, 
measure the distances as given on the diagram 
with cord and mark the lines with lime. If you 
have chosen a grass court, see that the grass is 
kept close mown, so that there will be no long 
blades to interfere with the bounding of the 
ball. You will need no net, but make the centre 
line twice as wide as the others. You need not 
change from side to side to serve and receive. 
Toss the ball into the air; the one who catches 
it will begin the game. She chooses a partner 
and the side of the court on which she wishes to 
play; the other two players take the opposite 
court. When a ball falls into a space and is not 
returned the number corresponding to the 
number of the space in which it finally fell is 
added to the score of the server. If, for exam- 
ple, it falls in 4, four points are credited to the 
server. If the ball is returned, no point is reck- 
oned until the ball stops; then the person who 
last returned it scores as many points as the 
number of the space in which it strikes the 
ground. If the ball touches the centre line, it 
counts ten against the player who struck it. If 
it falls outside the boundary lines of the court, 
it counts twenty-five against the player who 
struck it. If a player returns the ball twice in 
succession, she gains twenty-five points, and 
for every return after that, five points; that is, 
twenty-five for two returns and thirty for 
three. The partners who first score one hundred 
points are the winners. If only two play, the 
first fifty is the winning score 
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Refinement of 
AMPLIFICATION 






There is a vast difference in the operation 
of various makes of amplifying transformers 
whether for radio or audio frequency. Coto 
transformers are made by specialists and 
each one Laboratory Tested before shipment. 


Coto Tapped 
Radio 
Frequency 

: Transformer 5 







Covers the en- 
tire range of 
broadcasting 
wave lengths 
with marked superiority of results. 





$7.59 


Coto Compact 
Audio 
Transformer 


| Combines every de- 
sirable feature of a 
good transformer, 
Ratio is 5 to 1, the 
highest that is prac- 
tical without inter- 
| stage shielding. Rich 
| in tone and volume. 
$5.00 





Coto Special 
Audio 
Transformer 
Turn ratio is 3 
tor. Use inall 
stages and you 
will be delighted 
with results. 
Simply great for 
reflex circuits. 

50 





If your dealer fails you, write us his name and 
your needs. We will have him supply you-. 


COTO-COIL CO. 27 Willard Ave. 


* Providence, R.I. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Los Angeles, 329 Union League Bidg. 
Minheapolis, Geo. F. Darling, 705 Pinmeuth Bldg. 
Atlanta, C. P. Atkinson, Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 
Canada, Perkins Electric Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, Wiunipeg 
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Pompadours 


Boys, comb your hair pompadour, 
orany style you want it. STACOMB 
makes the hair stay combed just as 


you comb it. Straight back, in the 
middle, on the side—any way. Comb 
it and it stays—and shiny, too! 

Be the first in your bunch to “‘spring 
it." The whole crowd will imitate 
you. Movie stars use it. 

Here’s your chance. Lead your 
friends in style for the hair. 

Demand STACOMB—the original 
—in yellow, black and gold package. 
At your druggist. Tubes—35c 

Jars —75c 

Send coupon for Free Trial Tube. 
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STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. 
| 113 W. 18th St., New York City. Dept. 5AB. | 


Please send me trial tube, 
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|_Adaresa. 


UCH desirable information may be secured 
by answering advertisements. The litera- 
ture offered by advertisers is designed to describe 
accurately the articles it represents, and by securing 
and reading the catalogues, booklets, leaflets, etc., 
so offered, one gets first hand information on many 
interesting subjects. 
| In answering an advertisement, please say you saw 
it in The Youth’s Companion. 
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PITCHING HORSE- 
SHOES 


ITCHING horseshoes is an ideal game for 
Posmner evenings when the family wants 

to be out of doors but does not “wish to 
exercise violently; in fact it is an ideal game for 
every out-of-door season and for play not only 
at home but on excursions and picnics and at 
fairs and informal field days. The game has a 
national status: national tournaments are held 
twice a year. The late President Harding, who 
was honorary vice president of the National 
Horseshoe Pitchers’ Association, played the 
game; and state, county and city playground 
tournaments are frequently reported. Anyone 
who can repeatedly throw a weight of two and 
a half pounds for a distance of forty feet can 
compete with anyone else of about equal train- 
ing, without distinction as to age or sex. Last 
year a boy of fifteen years, who had been pitch- 
ing horseshoes for only three years, became na- 
tional champion. Two, three or four persons can 
play together, and the beginner enjoys the 
game as much as the expert. 

To play the game two horseshoes are neces- 
sary and four are better. The open shoe is better 
than the closed because the best scores are made 
with open shoes and only that kind is used in 
formal games. For a formal game the shoes 
should be of a standard pattern without special 
caulks, should weigh not more than two and a 
half pounds, should not exceed seven and a 
half inches in length and seven inches in width, 
should not have an opening of more than three 
and a half inches between the heel caulks, and 
should have no caulk of more than three quar- 
ters of an inch in height. For an informal game 
any light shoe will do. The pairs of shoes should 
be marked so that they can be distinguished 
from each other. There should also be two metal 
stakes about two feet long and not more than 
an inch in diameter. Old iron or brass pipe will 
do, although solid iron stakes are better. 

New shoes cost about twenty cents apiece. 
Shoes without nail holes, designed and made 
only for playing, cost from two and one half to 
five dollars a pair. Special stakes can be had for 
an three to seven dollars, according to the 
style. 

For formal games the stakes are set forty feet 
apart, measured from the point at which each 
enters the ground; they slant one inch toward 
each other and project eight inches above the 
ground. Each stake is placed in the centre of a 
pitcher’s box six feet square, which consists of a 
frame of two-by-four scantling. The front 
edges of the boxes are parallel and project one 
inch above the ground. The box is filled with 
well-packed moist clay, which should be kept 
in a puttylike condition. The stake is fastened 
to a metal base or block of concrete so that it is 
immovable. For women and for young players 
the regulation distance between stakes is thirty 
feet. 

For the home court the well-packed dirt 
driveway or edge of a dirt road will serve 
excellently, and any piece of firm though not 
rocky ground will do. Lacking concrete, you 
can set the underground end of the stake in a 
cross frame of wood. Unless some member of 
the family plans to train for outside competi- 
tion a thirty-foot court will be better, perhaps, 
than a forty-foot one, and if only the younger 
children are to use the court it will do no harm 
to set the stakes twenty or twenty-five feet 
apart. If you plan to train for a competition, 
you should begin on a court of the proper 
length and stick to it unchangingly. The frame- 
work of a pitcher’s box is not essential and for 
the quickly improvised game it is necessary 
only to choose your ground and drive in your 
stakes. 

The two competitors meet at one end of the 
court and decide by the toss of a coin, or other- 
wise, who shall have the first pitch. The winner 
may see an advantage in following and so insist 
that his opponent pitch first. The pitcher then 
steps into the box or, if there is no box, to the 


immediate vicinity of the nearest stake and 
throws his two horseshoes in succession with 
the object of dropping them round the opposite 
stake or as close as possible to it. He then steps 
back out of the box and his opponent, who is 
not permitted to cross the court to examine the 
shoes just thrown, takes his position and throws 
his two shoes in the attempt to ring the stake 
or to place them nearer to it than his opponents. 
To do that he may have to displace his op- 
ponent’s shoes with his throw. 

The pitcher must. deliver his pitch from some 
point within the pitcher’s box or, if there is no 
box, from a point not farther than three feet 
from the stake. He tries to throw the shoe so 
that it will rise at its highest to a point eight or 
ten feet from the ground and make either a 
three-quarters turn, a one-and-a-quarter turn, 
a one-and-three-quarters turn, a two-and-three- 
quarters turn or a single overturn that shall 
bring it up to the stake with the openings be- 
tween the caulks directly toward it and away 
from the pitcher. 

One method of pitching the one-and-a- 
quarter turn, which is used by the national 
champion and which is generally popular with 
the experts, demands that at the instant of 
delivery the shoe shall be grasped in the right 
hand, palm up, the little finger near one heel 
caulk, the caulks down, and the opening of the 
shoe toward the left. The player stands with his 
left foot advanced, grasps the shoe in the way 
that has just been described, swings his right 
hand back across his right side and bends for- 
ward as he does it; then, gauging the distance 
to the stake, he straightens up, advances the 
right foot and the right arm simultaneously, 
and at the height of the swing—which is just a 
little above the shoulder—he delivers the shoe 
with a revolving motion that he imparts by a 
snap of the wrist. To pitch the same turn in 
another way the player stands, feet together, 
facing the stake. He takes the shoe between the 
thumb and forefinger of his right hand, which 
he drops at his side and allows to hang nat- 
urally—heel caulks to the rear—on the first 
joints of the three free fingers. Then, keeping 
his arm straight, he raises the shoe to the rear 
and swings it forward, at the same time taking 
one step with the left foot, until the hand is 
nearly shoulder high. As the foot touches the 
ground he releases the shoe, taking care that it 
is in a horizontal position with the caulks down. 
For the single overturn pitch the shoe is held by 
the toe. 

Two scores are kept: a point score and a 
score of “ringers’’; that is, of shoes that fall so 
that a straightedge held across the rear end of 
the caulks clears the stake and encloses it within 
the shoe. Each ringer adds one to the ringer 
score and is not erased even though later it is 
knocked out of position. After all four shoes 
have been thrown the point score is made up. 
For that each ringer that remains in place and 
is not cancelled by a ringer by the opponent 
counts three. A ringer and the shoe closest to 
the stake count four; two shoes closer than an 
opponent's count two; a closest shoe counts 
one. Six, or a double ringer, is the highest score 
that can be made. If two shoes, not ringers, 
touch the stake in any way, even though one be 
lying flat on the ground and the other be lean- 
ing against the stake, they are counted as 
equals. Equals cancel each other, and a no-point 
score is awarded for them. 

In formal games a record is kept of the num- 
ber of shoes pitched by each player, and the 
relative skill of the players is determined by 
comparing the percentage of ringers to shoes 
pitched. 

Measurements are made by eye or with a 
piece of string or stick or, in a formal game, with 
a straightedge and calipers. In formal games 
shoes not closer to the stake than six inches are 
neither measured nor counted, but in the usual 
back-yard game all shoes are measured. It 
makes no difference whether the shoes fall with 
caulks up or down. Foul shoes—that is, those 
which fall outside the box if there is one—count 
as shoes pitched but are not measured for the 
score. 
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In resuming the game the winner of the first 
round pitches first. Fifty points make a regula- 
tion game, and the first player to make or ex- 
ceed that number after all contestants have 
pitched the same number of shoes is the winner. 
A shorter game, say of twenty-one or twenty- 
five points, is better for family play. The loser 
of the first or subsequent games pitches first in 
the game that follows. 

When there are only two players both pitch 
their shoes from the same stake and for the 
next round walk to the other stake and pitch 
thom back again. When three play as individ- 
uals six shoes are used, and the same procedure 
is followed. Ringers count only on the ringer 
score, and only the closest shoes are counted for 
points. When there are four players it is cus- 
tomary to divide into teams. One member of 
each team takes position at each end of the 
court, and the play proceeds as for singles. 
When the shoes have been delivered at one 
stake they are pitched back by the players at 
the opposite end, and the person whose partner 
won the point pitches first. 
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A BIRD BUNGALOW 


GOOD many years ago a certain house 
was built with blinds. Later fashion 
decreed that blinds were not the proper 

thing; so they were taken down and stored 
away. Then a few years ago a man who was 
building some bird houses saw the blinds and 








Fig. B 


wondered how he could use the slats. It was on 
account of the slats that the bird houses here 
described were Built. At first the slats were 
used: for the sides and to cover the ends for 
beauty’s sake, but that plan was soon aban- 
doned. After the blinds were used up the builder 
turned to common laths, which can be had 
anywhere. 

The important parts of these bird houses are 
the two end pieces numbered 1 and 2, Fig. A. 
They should be of exactly the same size with 
the same slope for the roof, and one should 
have a hole to serve the bird for a front door. 
They should be of wood seven and three- 
quarters inches long and five inches wide and at 
least seven-eighths of an inch thick, 
so that the other pieces can be 
nailed to them. The thickness of 
the other pieces does not matter, 
but experience has proved that to 
last more than one season a bird 
house must be well built. The end 
pieces 1 and 2, Fig. A, should be 
securely nailed to the bottom 
board, which is about ten by thir- 
teen inches. To do that, place 
pieces 1 and 2 in the positions 
they are to occupy as shown in 
Fig. A, about seven inches apart 
and 1 set back three and one-half 
inches to allow for a front porch. 
Draw lines on 3 to indicate where 
they are to stand and then bore 








A rustic bath for the 
feathered community 


small holes for the nails that are to be driven 
into pieces 1 and 2. After 3 is, nailed to 1 and 2 
nail 4 and 5 on the sides, as in Fig. B. On one 
side drive the nails only a part of the way in 
at 6, so that the side can easily be taken off 
when you wish to clean the house in Septem- 
ber or October. 

After the sides are on make the top either of 
solid boards, as shown at 7, Fig. B, or of pieces 
of lath, as shown at 8, Fig. B. The length of 
the lath on the house herein described is eleven 
and one-half inches. The number of pieces that 
make up the roof can be varied to suit the 
builder. All that is necessary is that they over- 
lap. The house 7, Fig. B, can be built from a 
small wooden box that can be obtained at any 
grocery for five or ten cents. The bird house is 
then finished except for a means of hanging it. 
Experience has shown that a bird house should 
be made so that it can be put up and taken 
down with ease. A staple about three inches 
long and one inch in width driven through holes 
bored in the slat that forms the ridge pole, and 
into the top of the rear wall of the house, as ap- 
pears at 9 and 10, Fig. B, will solve the dif- 
ficulty. The house is then easily hung on a six- 
inch wire nail driven into a tree or the side of a 
barn. The weight of the house will hold it in 
place. 

One house was double and was meant for a 
house wren to use for two nestings and in the 
following spring to be placed on a pole in the 
garden. A hole was bored through the bottom 
and up into the dividing partition. Through the 
centre of a small board about six inches square 
a nail three and a half inches long was driven. 
The board was then nailed.to the end of a long 
stake so that the large nail stuck up. The nail 
kept the house in place on the top of the stake. 

Below is a homemade bird bath, made from 
a discarded iron frying pan the handle of which 
had been broken off. A white birch tree perhaps 
three inches in diameter furnished both the 
support and the frame work in which the frying 
pan was enclosed. 

The bath stands six feet from the ground, so 
that the birds are safe from attack by cats 
while they drink or bathe. 
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THE SPRING CLEANING 


O not begin the spring cleaning too early in 
D the year, for bad weather may come 
again and bring mud and furnace dust in 
its train. But when you have finally begun 
the undertaking try to make it something more 
than a mere refurbishing. A new arrangement 
of the furniture or the pictures, a new color note 
introduced into the rooms, will have a cheering 
effect on every member of the family. 

Do not try to begin the house-cleaning before 
nine o’clock in the morning. You must first 
prepare for the meals and finish the routine 
work of the day. Then you will start the extra 
work at nine o'clock with the feeling that you 
have made an excellent beginning and have a 
comparatively free day before you. 

Let the children take their luncheons to school 
and put up a luncheon for yourself at the same 
time. Take your box out of doors at noon time 
and take an hour off to eat and rest. If you have 
assistants in the task, serve a cold drink in the 
middle of the morning. They will 
feel refreshed and in a good@ humor 
both with you and with the work. 

The secret of easy house-clean- 
ing is knowing when to stop. Many 
women go just a bit beyond their 
strength, and then are tired and 
irritable, so that the whole family 
dreads house-cleaning time. Tear 
up only one room a day; do the 
work there and then stop. If the 
whole house is in confusion you 
will find it difficult to rest. 

The worst of house-cleaning can 
be done before the family realizes 
that it is going on. By cleaning out 
bureau drawers and closets first 
you will accomplish at the outset 
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the more tedious work, and you will also prepare 


| receptacles for articles in the room, where they 


can be kept after they have been cleaned until the 
whole room is finished. When the heavy work is 
done it is a small matter to put them back into 
place. But if the small things are laid aside 
dirty, cleaning them after doing the heavy 
work always seems like a serious task. 

The following things will help to make house- 
cleaning easy: laundry soap; soap powder; 
scouring soap; chlorides; ammonia; kerosene; 
gasoline; turpentine; floor wax; furniture polish; 
old stockings, percale, flannel and tissue paper 
for cleaning and polishing; a dish mop for 
cleaning bed springs; a carpet beater; brooms 
and brushes; a step ladder; hammer; tacks; 
mop; sal soda; whiting; and last, though most 
useful of all, a vacuum cleaner. 

A little blowgun and insect powder are a 
great help when cleaning closets and cup- 
boards. With the gun the powder can be forced 
into cracks and crevices where insects are 
likely to lodge. Clean each closet well, apply 
the powder and then, if there is any sign of 
moths, substitute gasoline for the powder and 
force that into cracks with the blowgun. Pour 
more gasoline on the shelves and round the 
baseboards, then close the closet for twelve 
hours at least. Of course, there must be no 
open flame about when the gasoline is used. 

If you can afford to engage house-cleaners, 
you will find them a decided help. The house- 
cleaning firms usually send out men who go at 
the work with a method and vim born of ex- 
perience and the determination to build up a 
good business. 

If the room seems thick with dust, do not 
wait until spring to give it a thorough cleaning. 
Make little repairs too from time to time, so 
that the annual task will not seem so burden- 
some. 

Never relax your efforts to ‘‘weed out” the 
accumulation of small things. Lay them aside 
in two groups as you come across them in the 
course of cleaning. Those in one group can go to 
the charitable organizations where they will do 
the most good; the others can be sold. Advertise 
the best of the articles and sell as many as you 
can; then dispose of the things that are left to 
the junk man. 

A good cleaning fluid is made by bringing 
two quarts of water to a boil and dissolving in 
it two ounces of a good white soap cut into 
shavings. Remove it from the fire, add two 
tablespoonfuls of ammonia and bottle it. If 
tightly corked it will keep for some time. When 
you need to use the fluid saturate a cloth with 
it and wash the woodwork; then wipe the wood- 
work with another cloth wrung out in clean 
warm water. 

Two large sponges are a great help in house- 
cleaning time. For washing paint quickly have 
two basins of water: one with clear, warm water 
for rinsing and the other with warm suds made 
with a good white soap and a little ammonia. 
Dip a sponge into the suds, wash off all the dirt, 
rinse the work with the other sponge wrung 
nearly dry from the clear water and wipe it 
dry. Change the suds frequently and the work 
will progress very fast. A sponge gets into 
crevices and does more even work than a cloth. 

Clean your rugs with the help of some bed 
springs. Take the springs out into the yard, 
spread the rug on them and beat it with a wire 
carpet beater. The dirt and dust fall out into 
the grass and cling to the rug less than they do 
when the rug lies flat on the ground. Rugs that 
can be held up from the ground in that way can 
be beautifully cleaned by flooding water over 
them with the garden hose after the dirt and 
dust have been beaten out. Use warm suds with 
a little ammonia in it for obstinate grease spots, 
rinse with the hose and dry the rugs in the shade 
or, better still, allow them to dry overnight. 

To take carpets, rugs, bedding and mattresses 
out of doors roll them up and fasten the roll 
with a trunk strap. Lower them from the bed- 
room windows to the ground with a clothes 
line and save the wear on the floor that comes 
from dragging them through the house. 

A dusty carpet can be brightened without 
removing it from the floor. Soak an old sheet in 
cold water; then wring it out and spread it 
smooth over the carpet. Beat it well with the 
wire beater; the damp sheet will catch the dust. 
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A LAZY BED 


F you have scant garden space and yet are 
[ fond of new potatoes fresh from the soil, 

make a “lazy bed.”’ It will yield a crop twice 
as large as you would get from planting in the 
ordinary way. 

A space twenty yards long by five yards wide 
is enough, but it must be thoroughly prepared. 
Make the ground fine and light and fertilize it 
generously with well-rotted manure. For seed 
choose a sound, early variety—one that grows 
large, if possible. Cut the potatoes into rather 
big pieces, leaving four to five eyes on each 
piece. Press the pieces lightly down on top of 
the fine earth, about a foot apart, then cover 
the whole surface at least two feet deep, with 
damp, half-rotted straw. Weight the straw 
lightly, so that it will not blow away or dry out. 

When the potato vines push their way 
through they will be somewhat anemic in ap- 





pearance, but will soon grow green and lusty. 
| By and by when they have blossomed you can 
feel underneath the straw and find young pota- 
toes lying on top of the ground. Though the 
feeding roots will have struck deep into the 
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earth, the potatoes themselves lie ready to! 
hand on the surface and hardly need even to be 
washed before they are ready to cook. 
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‘““HALVED-IN”’ LATTICE 


T is often necessary, or at any rate desirable, 
to fill a space, indoors or out, with a “‘halved- 
in” lattice; that is, a lattice in which half of 

each two pieces that cross each other is so cut 
away as to make all the bars ‘“‘flush”” on both 
sides, with neither vertical nor horizontal strips 
overlying one another. To make such a lattice 
wholly by hand is a slow and laborious process. 
To have it made by a carpenter or at a wood- 
working factory is expensive. There is, however, 
a way by which anyone who has access to a mill 
that has a circular saw can make it quickly and 
at small expense. 

First ascertain how many running feet of 

strips you need and provide boards enough to 








furnish that number; but do not forget to allow 
an eighth of an inch between each two strips, 
for the saw kerf. 

Next, cut your boards into lengths equal to 
the longest strips you require, taking care that 
the cut across the ends is perfectly square with 
one edge of the board. 

Having determined the width of the strips 
you are to use and the size of the spacing 
tween them, put on the spindle of your circular 
saw a ‘“‘groover”’ that is either a very thick saw 
or a set of two or three saws that together will 
give the thickness necessary to cut a groove of 
exactly the width that your strips are to be. 
Setting your saw guide at a distance equal to 
the spacing you have determined on and your 
saw at a height equal to exactly half the thick- 
ness of your board, you will now push the board 
across the saw, with the squared end of the 
board against the guide. The result will be a 
clean groove across the board. 

When you have thus made one groove across 
all your boards set your guide at double the 
distance for the second groove; but take care to 
measure from the inner edge of the first groove 
and not the outer. 

In that way proceed until you have cut in 


each of your boards as many grooves as there | 


are transverse pieces in your plan. You will 
then have a number of boards like the one in 
the illustration. 

All that remains to complete your strips is to 
slit your boards on the circular saw along the 
dotted lines, taking care that the guide is set to 
cut a width exactly equal to the width of the 
grooves. Your pieces, on coming from the saw, 
will halve together at right angles and at the 
correct spacing, and you will have only to place 
them together, lay the resulting lattice under 
the frame that is to hold it, mark round it, cut 
it to size and nail it in. 

Besides its neatness, accuracy and speed this 
method has the further advantage of allowing 
the angle of the intersecting strips to be varied 
at will. All that is necessary is first to determine 
what angle you wish, if the strips are to cross 
one another diagonally, and then to cut one end 
of all the boards to that angle. If you use that 
end as a guide, all the grooves will have the 
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HOW TO MEASURE A RIVER 


T is a simple matter to find out the velocity 
of a stream and only a little more work to | 
measure the volume of its discharge. 

To find the velocity select a place where the | 
channel is straight for a hundred feet or more 
and of nearly constant width and depth. Lay off 
on the bank a line fifty or a hundred feet in 
length and mark each end. Allow a chip to float 
down the middle of the stream and note the 
time required for it to traverse the distance 
marked off on the bank. The surface velocity in 
feet per second is found by dividing the dis- 
tance in feet by the time in seconds. It is well to 

make several such tests and then find the aver- 
age of them. The surface velocity multiplied by 
.8 will give the mean velocity. 

To find the discharge of a river, first measure 
its depth at intervals of a few feet on a line from 
shore to shore. The average of the measure- 
ments can be taken as the mean depth, and the 
average multiplied by the total width will give 
the area of the cross section of the stream in 
square feet. The discharge can then be found by 
multiplying the cross-section area by the mean 
velocity of the current. The result gives the 
discharge in second-feet—that is, the number 
of cubic feet that flow past the point of meas- 
urement every second. 
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THE CLASS 
PROPHECY 


HE class expects some- 

thing unusual of the girl 

who is chosen to act as 
class prophetess. She must predict the futures 
of her classmates in a novel, entertaining way. 
A simple plan is to give the prophecy by 
means of a “class letter’? supposed to be cir- 
culated among the members twenty years after 
their graduation. 

Arrange the stage to represent a pleasant 
sitting room; have a conspicuous calendar on 
the wall, bearing the numerals ‘1924.’ The 
prophetess should be dressed to represent a 
matron of the future period. Her hair is pow- 
dered and her dress is fantastic, for who can 
forecast the fashions of twenty years hence? 
She seats herself in a comfortable chair and 
takes up a packet of letters with the remark, 
“Twenty years ago we were graduated from 
Wentworth, and yet this letter still goes the 
rounds! It has traveled from coast to coast 
and even overseas, but here it is—safe and 
sound again. I wonder what the news is from 
the girls; for we still count ourselves girls, 
I can assure you.” She opens the packet and 
reads aloud one letter after another. If the 
class is large, the letters should be brief, but, 
large or small, they should be full of interest. 

Another plan is to have the prophctess enter 
as if just returning from a trip by aéroplane— 
presumably twenty years from now. The throb 
of a motor is heard behind the 
scenes (a large coffee grinder can 





be used to produce the effect), and 

the prophetess appears costumed rf. 
as an aviatrice. Removing her 

knitted helmet, she exclaims, ha 
‘‘What a delightful trip I have had! 2 . 
How pleasant it was to get my i o* 
plane out of the hangar this beau- | ]}/ °° 
tiful day and fly ®ver this country o8 
and across to Europe to callon my 7°} 910 
classmates. To be sure I did nearly _—1¢ 

get arrested by the aérial police ss 
for flying on the wrong side of an 

air lane.’”’ She then vividly de- 

scribes a few minutes’ visit to each 
classmate, and the surroundingsin FIG.1 


which she found her. If the class is 
large, she should refer to her tour as a “three 
days’ trip.” 

A gypsy camp makes an attractive setting 
for a class prophetess. Arrange the stage to 
represent a woodland scene. Fasten woven 
wire fencing to the wall and twine greenery 
through the meshes until the whole makes a 
solid green background. The prophetess in the 
guise of a fortune teller seats herself by a 
gypsy kettle swung on a tripod made of sticks. 
After some one has crossed her palm with 
silver she predicts an appropriate fortune for 
each member of the class. 

Or the prophetess can pose as an astrologer. 
In that case she dons a black robe decorated 
with crescents, stars and signs of the zodiac 
cut from silver and gilt paper. There are 
inexpensive booklets published that give the 
horoscopes for the various months, and with 
the aid of one of them the prophetess by learn- 
ing in advance the dates on which her class- 
mates were born, can predict their futures. 

If the class is small and composed only of 
girls, let the prophetess stage an informal 
afternoon tea, at which she tells tea-cup for- 
tunes. The girls should be asked to wear 
Japanese costumes. 

If the prophetess wishes something more 
elaborate than a tea, let her enlist the aid of 
a few undergraduates and give her prophecy 
in the form of sshadowgraphs. Stretch a large 
sheet across the stage and place a strong light 
behind it. Darken the room in which the 
shadowgraphs are to be given. The prophetess, 
costumed in black and white, must announce 
that the shadows will portray scenes from the 
future of each senior. Soft music sounds, and 
the prophetess calls the name of the senior 
president. Then a shadow appears on the 
screen representing, for example, a prima don- 
na, standing beside a grand piano; after singing 
in dramatic pantomime she receives a huge 
bouquet. The member with an inclination 
toward medicine is shown bearing a saw, knives 
and other burlesque implements of the pro- 
fession. The girl who has a restless disposition 
is shown with bag, suitcases and a steamer rug. 
Another appears as a shadow bride who walks 
slowly across the stage while the wedding 
march is softly played. The shadowgraphs 
should be rehearsed carefully, and the under- 
graduates who assist the prophetess in pre- 
senting them should be able to change cos- 
tumes very quickly. 

The prophecy can be strikingly delivered 








from a stage trimmed to suggest a forest scene. 
In a dim light three witches circle round a 
huge caldron repeating the incantation from 
Macbeth while a pianist plays weird music. 
In response to the incantation the Spirit of 
Fame arises from the caldron. As she steps 
from behind it she will seem in the dim light 
to step out of it. As if speaking in a trance, she 
names the favored mortals who will find fame 
in music, in art and in literature. She disap- 
pears, and in her place arises the Spirit of 
Wealth, who speaks glowingly of the riches 
awaiting certain members of the class. Next 
comes the gay Spirit of Adventure, who paints 
in bright terms the futures of the restless 
members of the graduating group. Finally the 
Spirit of Love appears as a soft rosy light is 
thrown on the stage. The pianist softly plays 
the Lohengrin March as this last spirit predicts 
happy marriages for the most favored ones. 
These scenes should be carefully rehearsed. 
Each spirit should call by name the members 
of the class whose future she will influence, and 
should make her predictions, not for the group, 
but for one person at a time. Good music adds 
greatly to the effectiveness of the scenes, and 
special lighting should be used if possible. 
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BERMUDA FAGOTING 


ERMUDA fagoting is an embroidery 
B stitch that resembles double hemstitch- 
ing. It can be done on a curved outline 
without pulling threads and is especially suited 
to baby clothes and lingerie. 
Use a No. 1 needle and either 
120 or 150 thread. Tie the thread 
. in the eye of the needle with one 
knot; otherwise it will slip out. 
NN? Insert the needle at 1 and bring 
out at 2. (Fig. 1. The diagrams are 
enlarged to show the position of 
the holes.) Hold down the end of 
the th with your finger after 
the first stitch to prevent it from 
slipping through. After the second 
stitch pull the thread tight. Put 
the needle three times through the 
same holes. Then put the needle 
in at 3 and out at 2. (Fig. 2.) 
Make this stitch a second time. 
Continue as follows: In at 3, out 
: at 4, three times; in at 2, out at 4, 
twice; in at 2, out at 5, three times; in at 4, out 
at 5, twice: in at 4, out at 6, three times; and 
so on. 

When you need to use a new thread tie it 
tight to the work with a square knot on the 
under side. 
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THE GIRL READER 


GIRL without special training found that 
A she could ‘make both friends and money 
by reading aloud. She advertised in the 
papers that she would read to children during 
the hot summer months when they could not 
take part in too active play, to invalids and to 
shut-ins. Her charge was twenty-five cents an 
hour, or fifty cents an hour for groups of chil- 
dren. As the groups were composed of from six 
to ten children, each child was taxed only five 
or eight cents an hour, a price that most parents 
could easily afford. 

The response was immediate, and now this 
young reader has to keep an engagement book, 
so many are the people eager for her services. 

An hour twice a week at the public library, 
spent in searching the catalogues and shelves 
for the best books to suit different ages and 
tastes, is, if you read well, all you need do to 
prepare for the work. You incur no expense. If 
you are willing to give the time, you can often 
earn from thirty to thirty-five dollars a month. 
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THE EVERLASTING FLOWERS 
N* flowers live forever, but the class of 


{ht 





FIG, 2 


blossoms called ‘everlasting’ includes 
kinds that will remain fresh and attrac- 
tive for months if you dry them properly. In 
immortelle the French have a more expressive 
word; they apply it to certain plants that 
florists in this country import by the thou- 
sands. Nearly five thousand acres in France 
are given over to the cultivation of those 
flowers. The varieties grown there are too tender 
to be commercially profitable in cooler coun- 
tries. 
It is very easy, however, to raise many of the 
everlasting flowers in the United States. They 
_require garden soil of ordinary fertility and 
plenty of sun. You must sow the seeds in the 
open ground in April or in early May. Doubt- 
less the helichrysum, which is the common 


straw flower, is the best known. Certainly it 
is one of the most satisfactory, for the bright 
flowers, shaped like half-open roses, never fade 
and last until frost cuts them down. Their 
texture is like that of straw, and the newer 
shades include salmon pink, copper red and 
violet. 

There are other kinds that are just as worthy 
of cultivation. For example, the acroclinium, 
which is white, pink or rose, is useful for winter 
bouquets. The rhodanthe from Australia has 
soft rose-pink flowers with a yellow centre; 
the globe amaranth, or gomphrena, has blos- 
soms that resemble clover heads and that are 
often called bachelor’s-buttons; and _ the 
annual statice, or sea lavendar, bears flat 
clusters of miniature white, yellow or blue 
flowers. Other varieties are the xeranthemum, 
mistakenly called the immortelle, which has 
white and purple flowers and woolly white 
stems and leaves, and the edelweiss, which, 
although eagerly sought by tourists in the 
Swiss alps, is easily grown in an American 
garden. The edelweiss, unlike the other species 
named, is a perennial. 

The globe amaranth and the straw flower 
make beautiful displays in beds and borders, 
and the amaranth, which grows eight or ten 
inches high, is excellent for edging beds of 
taller plants. The statice grown in clumps 
gives a fine bit of color to the garden for many 
weeks, and the rhodanthe is a good flower for 
window boxes. 

The fact that the everlasting flowers are 
attractive during the summer in the garden 
and almost as attractive in winter when dried 
gives them a double usefulness. If you wish to 
dry them for winter bouquets, cut them before 
the buds have fully opened; otherwise they 
will turn brown and lose their warm hues. 
Acroclinium roseum (often catalogued as 
helipterum) must be cut as soon as the buds 
show color. When you have cut them strip the 
stems of foliage. Bunch the flowers and hang 
them with their heads down in an airy room or 
in a dry closet. The rhodanthe dries well if you 
place it in a vase of water and gradually reduce 
the water until the stems are hard. For the 
sake of variety in the bouquets it is well to dry 
some of the 6 he tn be blossoms when they are 
— open and others when they are nearly 

osed. 


ings, although it is the seed pod that is dried. 

tal; they keep their shape and color a long 
BOUNCE my ball on the ground and dribble 

marks time well for the bouncing ball. 

start the stanza a second time. If I miss, it is 

at the beginning of the stanza. The stanza must 

can play, each taking her turn in order. 


The Chinese lantern plant (Physalis Fran- 
cheti) is sometimes classed with the everlast- 
The pods, orange-red in color and shaped like 
miniature balloons, are curious and ornamen- 
time when dried. 
oJ 
MY BALL, MY FRIEND AND I 

Ji sixteen times. At the same time I sing 

the verses of the song called O’Leary, which 

If I can go through the stanza without 
missing the ball, or having to catch it, then I 
my friend’s turn. She continues until she 
misses. When it is my turn again I must start 
be gone through five times. The one that 
finishes first is the winner. Three or four girls 

The second time is not so easy as the first. 
I sing the same stanza, and I dribble the ball 











‘One, two, three, Olleary; four, five, six, OLeary; 








seven eight, nine, Oleary; ten,O'Leary, postman. 


sixteen times. But on the fourth, eighth, 
twelfth and sixteenth counts—that is, as I 
sing each of the three ‘‘O’Leary’s’’ and the 
“postman’’—I swing my right leg over the ball 
as it bounces without touching the ball with 
my leg or losing the dribble. This is difficult 
to do at first, but it becomes easy and pretty 
with a little practice. 

The third time I add one more movement. 
I sing the same stanza as before and’ dribble 
and swing my leg as on the second time. But 
each time before I dribble the ball I clap my 
hands together. The clap must come in very 
quickly. 

The fourth time my foot plays all of the 
time, just as my hands do. I stamp my right 
foot each time I dribble the ball, except the 
times when I throw my leg over. 

For the last time I do all that I did the third 
time except that in place of the stamp that I 
gave in repeating the stanza for the fourth 
time I point my right toe to the right side, 
then across to the left, again to the right, then 
throw it over the ball on ‘“‘O’Leary.”’ I continue 
the points throughout the stanza. 


GARDENS 


Gardens are homes for happy thoughts— 
They live there. 

Who wander gardens understand 

And learn the worth of loving, and 
Forgive there. 


The heart forswears its fears in old 
Still gardens, 

Where fragrance and tranquillity 
Are wardens; 


Mos hoy go by and green boughs bend 


8 
Drift perfumed petals on the grass 
Long hours. 


Gardens are meant for musing in, 
Aware 

That Pa to walk their borders bright 

Is still content and deep delight, 

That but to breathe their beauty’s balm 
Is prayer. 


SOUT E En AEUEAEA OUELLETTE 


Remember: I catch the ball after each 
stanza but not at any other time. This game is 
called O’Leary. We have great fun together— 
my ball, my friend and I. 
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The Outdoor Play 
It is in the Girls’ Page for April 
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SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


“I CAN almost see her. She had the merriest 
of blue eyes, and, because there were so 
many children to be cared for, her hair, 

which was naturally curly, hung in two tight 

little braids down her back. It wasn’t combed 
every day; it was braided so tight that it 
didn’t need to be. She wore a bright red wool 
skirt, with a waist made of gray flannel; both 
were handed down from an older sister. She had 
worn-out shoes and no bonnet. But she was 
skipping happily down the path, because she 
was taking her father’s luncheon to him, and 
there was a little ‘sweetie’ in the pail for her. 

I carry that picture in my mind always, and 

because of it I am saving my money to go to 

Scotland some day. I want to walk the paths 

my mother walked when she was a little girl.” 

The other girls were silent. All of them had 
mothers; each of them had heard her mother 
talk of the time when she was a little girl, but 
not one of them had really listened. Lucille had 
a dim notion that her mother came from 
Canada; Adele admitted to herself that she 
didn’t know whether her mother ever had been 
a little girl; Nora tried to remember the name 
of the town in Ireland where her mother had 
lived as a child. Every girl was busy with her 
own thoughts when the speaker continued: 

“Mother loves to talk of the time when she 
was a girl, and I love to hear her. Several of 
my dolls are called Hester because that was 
the name of the only doll she ever had. It was 
a poor little affair, but she loved it. She had a 
mother who was very dear to her; I-know just 
the corner of the cemetery in which she lies, 
and I am going to find it as soon as I get to 
Scotland. Mother smiles when I tell her I 
want to walk over the paths she walked over 
when she was a girl, but I think it makes her 
happy. She says she may not be here when I go, 
for such a trip is a long way off for a girl who 
has so little spending money; but she will be 
with me in spirit. She says I shall be taking a 
‘mother-directed tour.’ I think it’s fun, don’t 
you, to hear mothers tell what they did when 
they were our age? Mine began when I was a 
little thing, and yesterday she told me how she 
met father, and what she wore, and how glad 
she was to think she had on her prettiest gown 
when she met the nice young man who kept 
his eyes on her. Isn’t it a real romance to know 
just how our fathers happened to fall in love 
with our mothers?”’ 

The other girls were embarrassed. They had 
never connected romance with father—tired, 
worn, somewhat old, and not always immacu- 
late in his attire. Nor had they thought of 
mother in that way. 

The little circle broke up a few minutes later. 
Every one of the girls while helping with the 
dinner that evening asked in a tone of assumed 
indifference, ‘‘Where did you live, mother, 
when you were a girl? Tell me about it.” 

They had embarked on a voyage of dis- 
covery, with the joy, the sorrow, the playtime, 
the worktime, the romance in the life of mother 
as their guide. They realized suddenly that she 
was once a young girl, traveling on the path on 
which their own feet were placed. 
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They found a familiar and loved figure 
walking ahead of them on the strange road of 
the years; a figure that often turned back to 
point out a pitfall, often waved a hand in the 
direction of the flowers growing by the road- 


side. 
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FAVORS FOR A CHILDREN’S 
EASTER SUPPER 


) make these amusing favors and place 

cards you need some empty eggshells and 

a few tubes of oil paints. Chip off the end 
of an egg and let the contents run out. Then 
paint a funny face on the egg. Use any color 
you wish and fashion the face 
to suit your fancy. 

A bobbed-hair girl can be done 
in green paint, put on very thick, 
ae she seems to have curly 
rair. 

A smiling, long-faced man can f 
be done in black. His hair is very j 
smooth, and his features are 
small and elongated. 

The face in the il- 
lustration is done 
with red sealing wax. 
The wax was heated, 
and the melting por- 
tion was wiped care- 
fully on the eggshell 
and then moulded with 
the fingers. 

As it takes at least, 
three days for the thick oil paint to dry» set 
the eggs in a safe place. The best way is to 
push wooden tooth picks or little twigs into a 
thick cooky and hang the eggs on them. 

When they are dry cover big sugar cookies 
with a layer of marshmallow cream or soft 
icing and press the egg carefully down on the 
centre of them. Set a favor at each child’s place 
and suspend a little colored cord from the egg 
with a place card attached. 
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“THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE”’ 


ITH a little preparation any clever pair 

of young people can perform a trick 

that is both amusing and mystifying. 
In a much more complicated form the same 
trick is used by the prestidigitators on the 
stage today, and they are only following in the 
footsteps of the famous Robert Heller, who 
devised it. 

To the spectators the illusion appears thus: 
The ‘“‘professor”’ steps into the room and makes 
an announcement. “Ladies and gentlemen,”’ he 
says, “‘Miss So-and-So (naming his confederate) 
has discovered that she has a peculiar ability to 
read my thoughts—perhaps I should say to 
perceive images in my mind. We have not ex- 
perimented sufficientiy for her to go to any 
great depth into my mind, which is very deep 
indeed. But she can perceive what I am think- 
ing of when I occupy my brain with such 
trivial matters as the objects in this room, a 
flower, a color or any number not greater than 
one hundred. I can easily think of millions, but 
as yet she cannot follow me beyond childish 
figures. I will now ask one of you to blindfold 
her.” 

Some one puts a handkerchief over the eyes 
of the “‘percipient’’ and places her with her 
back to the audience in such a position that she 
could not see the ‘‘professor” even if she were 
not blindfolded. 

The “professor” continues: ‘I will now ask 
each of you to write on a slip of paper the name 
of some object in the room, or the name of a 
familiar flower or a color or a number less than 
one hundred.” 

Pencils and slips of paper are distributed, 
and the spectators write. The “‘professor’’ col- 
lects the slips, looks at one of them and presses 
it to his forehead as if impressing it on his 
“deep mind.” Then, still walking about the 
room, he suddenly stops and says: 

“On this paper is written the name of some- 
thing. I am thinking of it. Name this for me, 
please. Can you tell me the name of this?” 

“Certainly,”” answers the “percipient.” “It 
is a number—fifty-eight.”’ 

“Very good,” comments the “professor,” 
showing the paper on which the number fifty- 
eight is written, so that all can see that the 
answer is correct. ‘‘Now, another slip. Well, 
what is this?” 

“You have in your hand,” says the ‘“‘per- 
cipient,”’ “‘a slip on which is the name of a 
flower. The flower is a rose.” 

“I told you she could do it,’’ comments the 
“professor,” showing that slip and reading 
nother one to himself. ‘‘Well, what is this? 
Yell me, please.” 

“Whoever wrote that slip,’’ comments the 

percipient,” ‘looks up and not down, likes 

ght and not darkness. The word on the paper 
s ‘chandelier.’”’ 

The performance is merely a feat of memory. 
Memorize ten questions that correspond to the 
> digits and the cipher. The questions are as 

OLOWS: 


1. Well, what is it? or, Well, tell me the 
— of this, or any question beginning with 
well.” 
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. Tell me. 

. Tell me, please. 

. Name this for me. 

. Name this for me, please. 

. What is the name of this? 

. What is the name of this, please? 

. Can you tell me the name of this? 

. Can you tell me the name of this, please? 
). Hurry, or, Hurry up. 


WOWHNHor Pood 
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You will notice that, with the exception of 
the two questions for the figure 1 and for zero, 
all of the questions consist of a number of 
words that correspond to the digit. Thus, 
“Tell me the name, please,”’ has five words and 
means the word five. Also notice that questions 
ending in ‘‘please’’ represent odd 
numbers. When the ‘professor’ 


tains the name of something, 
that is his confederate’s clue to 
the fact that it is a number, and 
not a flower or an object in the 
room. Then he made two re- 
marks, ‘‘Name this for me, 
please,”’ and after a pause, ‘Can 
you tell me the name of 
this?” The “‘percipient”’ 
knew at once that the 
number was fifty-eight. 

For ‘‘perceiving’”’ the 
objects in a room a list 
must be made _before- 
hand and memorized by 
both members of the 
team. Such a list must 
include the most conspicuous objects in the 
room. Some of them would undoubtedly be as 
follows: 


1. Table 11. Bookcase 

2. Chair 12. Lamp 

3. Stool 13. Chandelier 
4. Rug 14. Statue 

5. Mantel 15. Photograph 
6. Vase 16. Picture 

7. Piano 17. Frame 

8. Music stand 18. Card bowl 
9. Cushion 19. Work basket 
10. Book 20. Curtain 


The list can be extended indefinitely, but 
twenty objects are sufficient. Notice that the 
first question for any object. between 10 and 20 
must always indicate the figure 1. It is to make 
this question easily variable that any question 
starting with the word ‘“‘well’’ indicates 1. A 
single ‘‘well,’’ alone, means “Repeat last 
number.” Thus, ‘Well, tell me the name of 
this? Well?” means the number 11. 

List the flowers and colors in a similar way, 
and as an aid to memory make colors and 
flowers “‘fit’”’ so far as possible. 


1. Rose 1. Red 
2. Carnation 2. Pink 
3. Violet 3. Violet 
4. Sunflower 4. Yellow 
5. Lily 5. White 
6. Crocus 6. Black 
7. Forget-me-not 7. Green 
8. Lily-of-the-valley 8. Olive 
9 Mignonette 9. Blue 
10. Daisy 10. Grey 
11. Dahlia 11. Magenta 
12. Orchid 12. Purple 


When the “professor” gives the key number 
he must indicate to his confederate whether the 
answer sought is a number, a color, a flower or 
some other object. The statement “On this 
paper is written the name of something” is the 
cue that the ‘“‘something” is a number. If it is 
an object, the “‘professor”’ asks the key question 
without a cue, and he walks to the far side of the 
room before he speaks. If it is a color, he asks 
the question without a cue, but takes a posi- 
tion close to the ‘‘percipient.’’ If it is a flower, 
the cue is “‘Now, another slip,” before the key 
question. 

Having a few varieties of flowers in the room 
suggests names to the spectators. If the room is 
well known and there is any unusual object in 
it, a peculiar picture, a special piece of furniture, 
give that object a number and memorize it, for 
some one in the room will surely ask for it. 

Of course spectators will occasionally write 
names that do not appear in the lists. There are 
then three courses open. The first is to come as 
close to it as possible. Thus, if “heliotrope’’ is 
the name written on the slip, transmit “violet” 
to the ‘‘percipient.’”’ If objection is made that 
this is not the color written down, say, “Well, 
my brain is very deep indeed, and down at 
the bottom heliotrope and violet look alike!” 
That will “raise a laugh” and allow you to pass 
rapidly to the next slip. 

The second course is to have an agreed signal 
—a cough—that means “Take the classification, 
not the object.’”’ Suppose that the word written 
is ‘flute,’ and that there be no number for 
‘“flute.’’ Cough and then ask the question that 
indicates ‘‘piano.”’ The ‘‘percipient’’ exhibits 
distress, says the ‘‘image is not plain,” and 
finally says she thinks that it is a musical in- 
strument, but that she doesn’t get the name. 

The third course is to ‘‘forget’’ that incon- 
venient slip altogether—a subterfuge that you 


says that his slip of paper con- | 








can easily use when the group in the room is | 


large. If it is small, leave the troublesome slip 
to the last, ask a jumbled question and let the 
““percipient”’ complain of being tired. 
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How Nice not to be Afraid 


of injuring stockings 


It is pleasant to know that your 
stockings will keep their neat, 
new appearance—even after 
much wear, and many washings. 
If you wear Holeproof this will 


be so— because they're very 
sturdy. No need to be afraid 
of spoiling them. 

Mother will find that they save 
money — and a lot of darning. 
Stockings and socks—for boys and girls. 
styles and colors. (For grown-ups too.) At 


nearly all stores. If your store hasn’t them, 
ask Mother to write for a price-list. 


frolepraof Hasierg 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 


Many 
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Zane Grey's New Novel 
The Call of the Canyon 


N the “Call of the Canyon,” we have 
Zane Grey at his best —a story 

which in background, characters and 
incidents. many hundreds of American 
readers have come to look for from Zane 
Grey —the kind of story which has 
made him the most popular living 
author in the world — the kind of Zane 
Grey story which is strong and grip- 
ping, about real, understandable people, 
against a background right here in the 
United States which is magnificent and 
extraordinary. 

How Glen Killbourne and Carley 
Burch, his fiancée, find the lure of the 
mountains and canyons of Arizona a 

. Strange test for their love, makes a tale 
which the reader will follow breathlessly, 
with keen satisfaction, from the very 
start to the dramatic close. It is a thor- 

oughly fascinating story written in the author’s happiest vein. 

“And after the last page of this novel is turned the reader does not 
remark, “what a clever writer!” but rather, ‘“‘what a corking good story” 
and that fact in itself may go far toward explaining Zane Grey’s popu- 
larity the country over.” — New York Times. 


HOW TO OBTAIN YOUR COPY OF THE BOOK 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion with 25 cents extra and we will present you with a copy of the Call of the 
——e an Grey, sending the Book to you postpaid. Regular price of the 

's $2.00. 
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NOTE: The book is given only to present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past 12 months 
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The beach - Miami me the height of ile eee ; 
Florida — Missouri—all America — 
have built this soap’s supremacy 


— will buy nice clothes, handsome What a waste, what a humiliation to the 

table-linens, crisp white sheets. But clothes themselves, to subject them to soaps 

only care and intelligence can keep them that leave them dingy, and faded, when 

looking nice. And nothing is so vital to P and G—so safe, so easy on colors and 

their preservation as proper laundering. fabrics, so economical of time and energy — 
can be had at any grocery store! 


















The women of fashionable Miami and 
busy Hannibal know what “proper launder- 
ing” means: those who use P and G The 
White Naphtha Soap far outnumber the 
users of any other laundry soap. 


When you try P and G, see how quickly 
and richly its beautiful white suds develops 
in water of any temperature; how swiftly and 
thoroughly it dissolves the dirt; how com- 
pletely it rinses out, leaving no soapy odors; 
and finally, how gleaming white and fresh- 
looking your clothes come out. 





The home of Huckleberry Finn, 


ark Twain’s famous hero © Frazer Studio 


And no wonder! 


Because P and G has such amazing ability If you employ a laundress, similar results 
to keep nice things looking nice, it has will show from her lessened efforts—she 
become the largest selling laundry soap in will be a better laundress, if you will take the 
Miami, in Hannibal, in all of America. little added trouble to specify P and G. 
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